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<7 ROWDS continue to visit West- 
HE] minster-hall, to inspect the com- 
petition designs for the proposed 
Government Offices in Parlia- 
=| ment-street, and the plans for 
improving the neighbourhood 
generally. The judges have been 
appointed; offiees have been 
? taken for them, and the greatest 
excitement prevails amongst the 
competitors. The tribunal consists 
of the Duke of Buccleuch, Earl 
Stanhope, Lord Eversley (the late 
speaker), Mr. Stirling, M.P. Mr. 
David Roberts, R.A. Mer. Burn, 
"Fellow of the Institute of Architects, 
‘ and Mr. I. K. Brunel, member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
The fact that the Duke of Buccleuch possesses 
amansion immediately adjoining the site to be 





ntl treated, about to be enlarged or rebuilt, and that 
DS Mr. Burn is his architect, may lead some to 
Apply assert, by and by, that. predilection for certain 
<p arrangements affecting personal convenience 
N's has weighed in the decision. All the judges, 
goute however, are understood to be men of the 
ae highest integrity, and if they fail in making a 
correct selection, it will not be through want 
a of will to do what is right. The task-is one 
office of great responsibility, and, properly performed, 
call will involve immense labour. LLet.us hope that 
AL the judges are prepared to give that patient 
Bt attention to the matter which it demands. 
sich When we talk of the difficulty of the task, we 
in speak from personal knowledge : none can judge 
a | ofit but those who have made the attempt to 
- a master the various propositions set forth with 
bioad ' pen and pencil by the various: competitors. The 
the intimation in our pages last week, that we should 
iter, be glad to receive copies: of: any reports-sent in 
wis with the designs, has brought:-upon us: an over- 
tY, vhelming pile of papers, to say nothing of the 
it correspondence on the subject, a small selection 
nod from-which will be found in our present number. 
si The reports will be looked at. as’ they are 
‘i needed. 
and We alluded in a previous article to the fact 
a that the authorship of a large number of the 
N designs was perfectly well known: sincethen, the 
om anonymous has been for the most part abandoned; 
id competitors of any position felt that they were 
“a disadvantaged by remaining unknown, while the 
me works of contemporaries were mentioned with 
pe the names of their authors; and the result is 
ie that throughout the Hall reserve has disappeared, 
= and the authorship of nearly every design of 
os tote is known and publicly recognized. Thus 
_ fo name half a dozen noticeable designs to which 
. We shall not arrive in the course of the present 
as atticle,—No. 69 is given to Mr. Knowles, 76 to 
a Mr. Lamb, 77 to Mr. Garling, 99 to Mr. E. M. 
ar Barry, 112 to Mr. Robert Kerr, 116’ to Mr. 
sd Scott, 144 to Mr. Cockerell, and so on. 
Omitting for the present any general obser- 
to Vations, we now proceed to notice some of the 
et, Various designs ; but before doing so, we would 
- Mppeal earnestly to the Government on behalf 
J of the large body of architectural assistants, 
i and of the working classes generally, and ask 
: that the Hall should be allowed to remain open 
4 dusk, instead of closing as now at six o’clock. 
te are hundreds who cannot by any means 
», teach Westminster-hall until after six o’clock, 
i Who are yet most anxious to see the designs. 
: have received many pressing letters on the 
ect, and would strongly urge that the re- 


hope, too, that the Exhibition will remain open 
longer than was first intended. 

The author of the design No. 6, marked 
“ Bramante,” contributes a street plan, a block 
plan of the Offices, and a design for the Foreign- 
office. He retains the present site of West- 
minster-bridge, adopts the site of the Horseferry, 
and widens Hungerford-bridge. He is one of 
those who boldly appropriate the site of Rich- 
mond-terrace. Thus he is able to get two 
similar blocks of buildings at opposite sides of 
the new street— which takes the place of 
Parliament-street in nearly all the designs. He 
also proposes to remove Dover House and the 
Horse-guards, and to construct, about the 
middle of Whitehall, a place, oblong or.oval in 
plan, opposite the Banquetting-house. The 
style of architecture which he adopts is that of 
Bramante, with the addition of high curved 
roofs. 

No. 7, “Roma,” isa design forthe War-office 
and Foreign-office, which, as in most. of the de- 
signs, are joined in one building. The plan ex- 
hibits large inner halls, lighted from above, with 
corridors around, giving access to the several 
apartments. In decorative character the design 
may be called Greco-Italian of the modern 
German school ; indeed, the building, externally | 
at least, is an adaptation from well-known works 
on the continent. Square masses at the angles 
are surmounted by peristyles; and a larger 
peristyle crowns the centre,—a statue being 
placed on the middle of each of these portions 
of the building. The entablature is surmounted 
by a range of ornament, formed chiefly of 
griffins or chimere. No. 9, with the motto 
“The Ides of March are come,” appears to be 
a veritable German design, but of a different 
character. The author contributes a block 
plan, in which he retains the site of West- 
minster-bridge, and a design for the War-office 
and Foreign-office, in which the Gothic style, or 
what may be called a poor German version of it, 
is chosen. Groined ceilings are introduced 
throughout the rooms. 

No. 12, marked A.C, includes a general 
street plan, a block plan, and longitudinal section 
through the Offices, and complete sets of draw- 
ings for the War-office and Foreign-office. The 
author appears to be a Frenchman. The general 
plan would provide some of the best possible 
arrangements for street communication con- 
joined with architectural effect; but displays 
an amount: of disregard for existing lines of 
thoroughfare, such as no English competitor 
would have dared to. venture upon,—the Strand 
and Cockspur-street being, we think, almost 
the only routes that are unaltered. With re- 
ference to the short time allowed for the designs, 
it may be well to refer to what this competitor 
says of his own case. He received the pro- 
gramme on the 25th of November, 1856; then 
spent six weeks in various studies; passed a 
fortnight in London, and had but six weeks left 
to-finish his design in the midst of other engage- 
ments. His general arrangement (disregarding 
the present Board of Trade, which he preserves, 
like most of the competitors) is as seven blocks 
of building, symmetrically arranged, or on what 
the professors call a good “academic” plan, 
around a “ Place du Gouvernement,” crossed 
by the Whitehall extension, or new Parliament- 
street. On the major axis of the plan, so to 
speak, or dividing equally the eastern portion. of 
the ground, is the line of a street joining the 
place with a new site for Westminster-bridge. 
The latter forms the datum for the whole dis- 
tribution. ‘That datum, however, may be a 
false one,—for; it. appears to be chosen under the 
misapprehension that a change of site was dic- 
tated to the competitors. The mistake leads the 
author to the conclusion that Great George-street 
would be unnecessary, and, therefore, to obtain 
absolute symmetry of plan, he has one proposed 








Mest should be-granted. We again express a 


with a portion of the buildings. The suggested 
site for the bridge, also, as in all the plans 
where a similar position is shown, has the 
effect: of increasing thu inconvenience of the 
traffic which it was one object to divert: from 
the Offices, a point which will be found treated 
of in our articles of Dec. 13, 1856, and other 
dates. The Treasury, with an official residence 
in a semicircular projection, occupies the chief 
position, and is joined by covered ways to the 
Foreign-office and War-office on one. side, and. 
to the Privy Council and other offices on the 
other. The several buildings are shown de- 
tailed: into apartments, in the “block plan.” 
The style is a plain version of the now prevalent 
revival of the French “ Renaissance.” The 
general street plan, we may say, as much 
as the English plans, recognizes our plea for the 
provision of ¢hree carriage routes. It provides 
the Horseferry-bridge, and one with ap- 
proaches from Charing-eross, but removes 
Northumberland: House for one of those  ap- 
proaches. Indeed, there are six ways radiating 
from the ¢ée du pont of the Charing-cross- 
bridge, in this design,—viz. two, right. and left, 
on the embankment; one north, cutting through. 
the Adelphi, or thereabouts ; the one across the 
site of Northumberland House; one to the 
Horse-guards ; and one to Parliament-street, 
opposite the angle of the War-office. 

A contrast to the character of the last-named 
design is afforded by the next work to it, 
No. 14, with the motto, “ Non omnia omnibus 
congruunt,” which seems to be the work .of a 
German architect. It is a design for the 
Foreign-office, and has arch-headed windows, 
with mullions and Gothic. tracery, panelling to 
the. masonry, and shafts to the angles.——The 
author of No. 16, “ Light, Air, and Con- 
venience,” has: a general plan, and designs for 
the Foreign-office and War-office, in two similar 
blocks, with road and archway between. He 
proposes, in addition to other bridges, one near 
to the Houses of Parliament, south; but the 
most curious feature of the plan. is the proposal 
to fill up the middle. of the Thames, and form.a 
garden, confining the water-way to two eanals, 
one on each side. As plenty of “ stuff” would 
be wanted for filling in, an observer suggests 
that the looked-for comet might be laid down : 
that, however, would set the Thames on fire. 
On the sheet of the general plan referred to, 
the author has written the words,—“ Pure air 
and exercise versus.dirty water.” The author 
of No. 17, with a monogram of the letters, 
Z and B, has some: capital drawings toa good 
Italian design, with superimposed orders. His 
designs generally include a street-plan, a block- 
plan, and a design for the Foreign-office. He 
preserves the present site of Westminster- 
bridge, and provides another bridge with two- 
approaches from Charing-cross,—but appears to 
contemplate the removal of _Hungerford-bridge, 
a, suggestion which it thus appears is not pecu- 
liar to the plan mentioned in our last. No bridge 
is shown at the Horseferry. Amongst his other 
improvements are the opening a way from the 
Strand to the Mall in the Park (as shown in many 
of the plans), the enlargement of the National 
Gallery, which most of the competitors appre- 
hend rightly, should remain on the present site ; 
the erection of a building for the Royal Aca- 
demy south of Trafalgar-square, near the Park 
entrance; and a road north to Oxford-street 
from the west side of Trafalgar-square, past the 
end of the National Gallery. The general di- 
vision of the offices is into seven large and other 
smaller blocks; and we may here again observe 
as to the majority of cases, that—first. by 
the intersection of Parliament-street, and after- 
wards by the dictation practically made by the 
irregular site—absence of variety and sug- 
gestion, and want of the desired concentra- 
tion in the offices, are far too greatly cha- 
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the Foreign-office is arranged with two in- 
ternal courts and corridors; but some of the 
latter are defective as to light, a disadvantage 
which also is found, to a great extent, in 
of the designs generally. The orders here, three 
in number, are of engaged columns and pilas- 
ters; and large arch-headed windows to the 
first floor, the Vignola cantilever cornice, and 
a balustrade with tall pinnacle-like terminations 
to the pedestals, are amongst the other features. 
The principal front has a projecting centre, and 
in other parts narrow divisions breaking out ; 
and has an arcaded carriage porch. No. 18, 
* Veniunt et Spectentur,” again like other de- 
signs for the two offices, has them in one, with 
a carriage-way through. The War-office has a 
great central court, roofed over with iron and 
lass, and having galleries round; but in the 
‘oreign-office, corridors are provided. Here, 
again, there is a deficiency of light. Super- 
imposed orders and arcades form the decorative 
features. 


The names of the competitors so far in our 


list, do not appear to be generally known. But 
in most other cases the authorship of the designs 
is either apparent on the face of the drawings, 
or, as we have already said, is generally spoken 
of in the Hall. There can be no advantage, 
therefore, in our omitting names in this place. 
Indeed, it must not be forgotten, carrying out 
what we have said as to advantage from an 
exhibition, that the benefit does not accrue 
under the system of mottoes. 

The excellent designs numbered 20, and 
raarked “Corona,” have strong points of resem- 
blance to the town-hall at Leeds. Their merit 
is both in the plan, and the decorative treat- 
ment. The drawings consist of a block plan, 
sketches of all the buildings proposed, and com- 
plete drawings for the War-office and Foreign- 
office. The author appears to preserve the present 
site of Westminster-bridge, but extends his plan 
over the site of Richmond-terrace. We should 
also observe that the parade at the Horse- 
pe is shown enclosed, on a symmetrical plan. 

e groups the offices mainly in three sym- 
metrical blocks. One of these, which may be 
described as in the form of the letter I with the 
addition of a semicircular piece at the top, is 
appropriated to the War-oflice and the Foreign- 
office. These form one design externally, though 
there is a separation on plan, by reason of the 
usual carriage-way across. The grand principle 
of distribution in the es of each office, consists 
in the arrangement of the rooms round large 
inner halls, lighted from the top, with the three 
stories of rooms next the hall, set in,x—each of 
the upper stories, 10 feet from the one below it, 
—leaving room for the corridors or galleries, on 
recessed stages. Thus, freedom of communica. 
tion and good light, it is supposed, would be 
provided better than in the ordinary arrange- 
ment, and with a more economical use of the 
ground. The author shows that in the section 
of a building 130 feet across, by the suggested 
arrangement, a width of 30 feet would suffice 
on the ground level, for the area, or the dis- 
tance between the opposite sides, and the 
whole of each remaining 50 feet could be appro- 
priated to large rooms ; whilst on the old prin- 
ciple, even with a total width of 140 feet, as 
40 feet would be required for the area or court, 
both in the ground story and for the whole height, 
and 10 feet would have to be taken from each 
50 feet in the middle of that distance for corri- 
dors, there would be both’ more ground taken 
up, and less accommodation provided ; or to get 
the same accommodation on the ground story, 
with required area, the whole dimension would 
have to be made 160 feet. In other words, as 
he says, the arrangement with 140 feet requires 
one-thirteenth more width of ground; and that 
with 160 feet provides the desired accommoda- 
tion, with an excess of ground over the chosen 
arrangement, of three-thirteenths. The deco- 
rative character of the design is that of the 
Roman style: the Corinthian order, with elabo- 
rate enrichments being used. The porticoes are 
recessed and without pediments, and the attics 
are broken to form masses at the angles and 
intermediate points, for the support of sculp- 
tured trophies. The War-office has three por- 
ticoes at the end, with a grand flight of steps in 
the middle; whilst at the Foreign-office end, the 
residence is in the semi-circular projection, 


enclosed by a balustraded area, with tall can- 
delabra on the piers. The other Government 
offices are shown treated in the same style. 
The defect of the design is one arising from the 
provision of two stories in the same height of 
columns: windows being introduced in such 
positions as involve disadvantages in the use of 
porticoes and likewise a certain detraction from 
the appearance of a portico itself. This point, 
as to the portico as a feature in a design, 1s one 
which we have heretofore treated of. The style, 
however, is selected on the plea that it em- 
phatically is one permanently exhibiting monu- 
mental = Gata whilst, other opinions of it 
we have heard expressed, to the effect that it 
does not exhibit the character appropriate to 
offices. Both in plan and decorative character, 
however, the design is one of great merit. 

No. 19, with the motto, ‘‘ Honos alit artes,” 
is a design for the Foreign-office and the War- 
office in one block, and is the work of a 
foreigner. The plan has a semi-circular projec- 
tion to the north, which is objectionable as 
shown, by requiring a gimilar curve in the line 
of the street. The style is the Greco-Italian 
practised in Germany. In the present design, 
many of the details are novel to English eyes, 
and perhaps suggestive; but good proportions 
are little regarded—some mouldings being enor- 
mous in size; and in grouping there is a want 
of relation between the centre and the wings. 
To the first floor there are square openings, 
each filled in with four columns with regular 
entablature returned at the ends, forming a 
loggia before the actual window. Some of the 
other windows have dressings diminishing up- 
wards. <A range of statues without pedestals 
is placed along the cornice. There are several 
examples in the exhibition, of this German 
school of taste: invention is exhibited in them, 
or in their originals—the buildings of Schinkel, 
Klenze, and others—and much could be learned 
from them; but they should be looked at with 
discrimination. 

We have some difficulty in following the 
order of the numbers, so disordered is the rota- 
tion in the hanging; but we come to No. 21, 
‘Confido Conquiesco,” a design in the old style 
of builders’ architecture, which is one of a lot 
in the collection, such as acquire a sort of 
curious and historic interest from the growth 
of good art of which there is so much evidence 
in the works around them. Of the class referred 
to is No. 22, with the motto “Only I,” the 
ornament of which might have been designed 
by a writing-master, or professor of penmanship, 
rather than an architect; also No. 24, “ Baphca,” 
in which the general plan (where the site of 
Westminster-bridge is retained) has had the 
chief attention, and where the War-office and 
Foreign-office are in a version of Gothic; 
and No. 28, “ Labor Omnia Vincit,” where 
there are as many as twenty-four drawings 
carefully mounted, but exhibiting corridors 
unillumined, and orders and window-dress- 
ings of the worst character and proportions. 
No. 29, “Circum Tecta,” a design ‘or the 
War-office, seems to be on the model of 
Soane’s Board of Trade, with the addition of 
a portico and cupola; whilst No. 31, “In spe 
|laboro,” copies the style of Gibbs, having two 
| stories treated with major and minor orders. 
One thing is demonstrated by the present ex- 
hibition, alike by the good and the bad of the 
designs, namely, the impolicy of ever going 
back and attempting merely reproduction of 
models. No. 26, “ Nothing like trying,” a 
design for the War-office, neatly lined in in 
brown ink, might be noticed for the peculiarity 
of its treatment, the style being like the Floren- 
tine castellated, and the entrance being at the 
angle, through an arcaded porch, somewhat 
Byzantine in character, between massive towers. 
But No. 25, “ All’s well that ends well,” a 
design for the War-office, shown in a neatly- 
outlined set of drawings, which might pass for 
the work of a foreigner, deserves more atten- 
tion. The plan has the principal staircase 
reached from the grand entrance in the centre, 
two open courts, and corridors round, joining 
at the angles to circular staircases, which are 
well lighted. The principal elevation has three 
stories besides the basement, the windows of 
which last appear in the design, and has an 








elevated centre and two advancing wings. 





—. 
Each of these portions has three main diyis; 
or bays, marked by pilasters, piers, and yernj. 
culated resieanat masonry, varied in desi 
The centre bay is deeply“recéssed and are ed 
over at the top, with sculpture in the tym Mt 
and an open loggia or porch is introdaced in 
the ground story, to the entrance. The to 
story derives its chief character from a sm 
order of columns and pilasters. The style jg 
the later or highly-enriched Florentine, byt 
with traces of the study of modern works on the 
Continent. The window-dressings are careful] 
studied. The other elevations are different} 
treated, but are equal in merit to the one we 
have noticed. 

No. 82—* Laboro et oro,” exhibits a block. 
plan, and_a design for the Foreign-office 
and the War-office, together. The design 
is Gothic, with pointed arched and traceried 
windows, a rich parapet, and stepped. gables, 
which have, what appears, the defect of not 
according with any breaks in the front.——The 
author of No. 34—* Au bon droit,” shows a 
street-plan, a general block-plan, and a design 
for the Foreign-office and War-office, in one, 
or with only arch-ways and a carriage-drive, 
as the separation. He retains the site of 
Westminster-bridge, and places a bridge at the 
Horseferry, and one at Charing-cross. One of 
the approaches to the latter appears to require 
the removal of Northumberland House, a mes. 
sure which would be unneeded by the plan 
referred to in our article of December 13, 
and shown in many of the designs. We 
even think the removal has not obvious 
recommendations. The author would also 
remove St. Margaret’s Church, a proposition 
which, though it has the advocacy of Sir 
Charles Barry, is, we apprehend, one that it is 
not desirable to act upon. Several of the com. 
petitors, however, propose this alteration. The 
plan of the War-office in No. 34, shows the 
rooms and corridors arranged round a quad- 
rangle; whilst the Foreign-office has a central 
hall, 84 feet 6 inches by 78 feet, covered over, 
and with stairs leading up from it. The resi- 
dence is next Charles-street, and it has a din- 
ing-room, 59 feet by 25 feet, and other apart- 
ments. The style of architecture is the French 
palatial. There are three stories; the two 
upper ones having coupled columns and broken 
entablatures, arch-headed windows, and trun- 
cated, or high Mansard roofs, curved as to the 
centre seviion, with dormers and sculpture. 
The doorway wants prominence. The Foreign- 
office has nearly similar features, with a cam- 
panile of superimposed orders, inclosing 4 
staircase, at the north-west angle. The draw- 
ings have great resemblance to some, numbered 
54, attributed to the Messrs. Habershon, which 
have the same motto. 

No. 35, with the motto, Thou hast covered 
my head in the day of battle,” is a Gothic 
design for the War-office and Foreign-oflice, 
joined ; and both from the evidence which is on 
the face of it, and from report, owes much to 
Mr. Ruskin. Mr. Woodward alone, or in con- 
junction with Sir Thomas Deane, has, however, 
some of the credit of the architecture. As in 
the majority of designs, there is an archway i 
each of the opposite sides for a carriage-way 
through. The War-office portion in three 
stories and an elevated basement, forms three 
sides of an internal quadrangle. The entrances 
and principal stairs are in the centre of the por- 
tion of the plan on the Parliament-street side ; 
there are open courts at the angles, and inter 
corridors, which, perhaps, are rather deficient 
in light, along the other sides. The Foreigh 
office with residence form an oblong block, wit 
internal courts, and a staircase in the centre. 
It has three stories, and a mezzanine 10 i 
part, in addition. Windows, with point : 
arches, and shafts coupled in the thickness 0 
the wall; a range of windows, circular or ery 
foil, in the basement of the War-office; and o 
square form, with shafts, in the correspon ‘ie 
position of the Foreign-office ; stairs at 
angles, which are marked externally by st ped 
openings, and raking lines in the fronts; a 
truncated roofs to square portions velo 
plan ; dormers ; a recessed porch; the yrs oe 
voussoirs of arches marked by agg ro oo 
materials; enriched strings and bands; 
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ief-—on piers and spandrils—are the promi- 
po charucteristics of this design. Much of 
the ornament is of great beauty, and displays 
remarkable fertility of invention. It consists 
either wholly of figure subjects in a series, or 
detached, or of figures and foliated ornament 
intermingled. One elaborate subject fills the 
tympanum, or space between the pointed 
arch and a sub-arch, segmental in form, 
which is over the entrance to the quadrangle. 
In the facades, generally, the ornament is most 
elaborate near the base of the building, in ac- 
cordance with one asserted principle,—which, 
however, to us, appears inconsistent with the 
impression of an aérial lightness and beauty 
conveyed obviously in many cases by the ap- 
arance of elevated position, as in the case of 
some of the peculiar forms in Gothic architec- | 
ture itself, as the crocketted spire, and the 
battlements, pinnacles, and flying buttresses of 
most elaborate character, be often enrich 
the top of the tower. The sculptured orna- 
ment, too, bere, however good in itself, is scat- 
tered about, so that there is a deficiency of the 
special architectonic character,—the framework 
of lines, and the order in masses,—which most 
conduces to the effect of sculpture itself. Much 
of the ornament might have been thrown on the | 
wall, as Turner is said to have begun to paint a 
picture by throwing his colours against the | 
canvass. Still the ornament deserves careful , 
examination. 
In No. 36, with the motto “Industria,” the | 
author moves the Middlesex end of Westminster- 
bridge a little to the north, needlessly, and with 
some disadvantage as to the angle on the other | 
side, at the junction with the Bridge-road, which 
results. He makes the change merely to get a. 
—_ or place, about eight times the size of 
‘ew Palace-yard which would form the angle | 
of his new place. He would put the Law 
Courts south of the Houses of Parliament. | 
A better suggestion which he makes in common. 
with others, is for the prolongation of the Hay- 
market southward to the park. The design for 
the War-office and Foreign-office is Italian, with | 
three-quarter columns; and there is a cupola , 
which groups ill with the main front. | 
No. 37, “ Populis artium vinculo conjungen-, 
dis,” a neatly drawn production of foreign origin, | 
comprises a detailed block plan and drawings for. 
theForeign-office. The style is Italian, with Man-. 
sard roofs, pilasters, and rusticated angles, and | 
arches enclosing windows with Italian dressings. | 
—No.39, marked “ Perseverantia No. 1,” shows 
the Foreign-office and War-office in one block ; | 
eh a has what hs called a “columniated | 
of communication,” 370 feet long and, 

20 feet wide, which, unless the author rng Aca 
ulated by us, would be inadequately lighted from 
the ends of certain internal courts, Externally, | 
the Italian style is attempted. There is a. 
range of arches Springing from ill- roportioned 
columns, and an ugly dome, which terminates , 
in something that resembles a Corinthian 
capital Supporting an obelisk. The distinction 
which there is between productions of the class 
to which this design belongs, and those of archi- 
fects, was never so well defined as it is in this 
exhibition : our architects,” indeed, may now. 
mat a very high place both for teehnical skill 
he _ Amongst the latter class we may well 
“s oa the author of the design under the 
~owo 41, with the motto “Pro Regina 
Si Semper,” said to be Mr. Rhind, of 
urgh. e has two alternative street 








| 


office and War-office has a great central court, 
surrounded by colonnades, or porticoes, having 
three ranks of columns along two of the sides 


which give access to the corridors of the Offices. 
There are also two other open courts in each, 


Office. As to external character, the design 
shows in the principal view a pleasing grou of 
Italian features, including arcades and colon- 
nades, loggias, and receding upper stories, set 
between square masses rusticated at the angles 
and carried up above the general height as 
towers with Italian cornices and roof coverings. 
In one part, a fourth story is added between the 
towers, and forms a good central mass. 

No. 42, with the motto “True,” and the device 
of three arrows crossed, is obviously by Mr. 
John Shaw, and is in his peculiar style founded 
on that of Chelsea Hospital, or rather of Sir 
Christopher Wren, with elaborate ornament 
added. In the present case, we should also say, 
he would intend to use only stone. The War- 
office and Foreign-office appear as two similar 
buildings externally, with a gateway in each 
front, between. One building has the corridors 
lighted through the floors. Much attention has 
been given to the internal arrangements, which 
are shown in good sectional drawings. In the 
exterior, we should say, square masses are 
carried up as towers, with quadrangular domical 
roofs, at all angles of the buildings ; the details 
of the rusticated piers and pilasters are well 
studied; and the building is covered by a Man- 
sard roof, with dormers, and a railing at the 
top. The chimneys, as single shafts, are ranged 
along the front, over the external walls.—No. 44, 
“ProGrege,” includes a street plan, general block 
plan, and designs for the War-office and Foreign- 
office. The large plan shows that the author 

roposes to keep the site of Westminster- 
fri ge, to widen Hungerford-bridge, and to 
place a bridge at the Horseferry. In the War- 
office he provides an open arcade to the ground 
story and a portico on the first-floor, reached 
by the terrace over the arcade, and a hall and 
staircase in the centre, surmounted by a dome. 
The corridors are well lighted from two large 
open courts. In the Foreign-office the same 
general principle of plan as to the courts, is 


carried out; and the decorative features are | 
varied by the more prominent use of columns | 
with tet entablatures, and by the introduc- | 
| Nobis Solum,” to designs for the street arrange- 
ments, block plan, and the Foreign-office,—we: 


tion of two small towers. 

No. 45, which bears the motto, “ Le Beau 
dérive du Vrai; Le Vrai en Architecture c’est 
PUtile,” we shall probably not be wrong in 
giving to Mr. Hector Horeau. The drawings are 
too slightly coloured to be seen properly ; they, 
however, exhibit a general street arrangement (by 
a plan and view), a block plan, and designs for 
the Foreign-office and War-office united. In the 
general plan, the radiation of streets from one 
point gives some resemblance at first to the 

lan in No. 12; but the site for Westminster- 

ridge is retained—widened, however, on the 
down-stream side; and the author removes 
Hungerford-bridge, spanning the river there- 
abouts by a single arch ; whilst he contemplates 
also a bridge at the Horseferry. He also ap- 
pears to remove Wosthaataained House, and 
many of the conventual buildings about Dean’s- 
yard. The two Offices are united by buildings 
of less elevation, and have a great central 
court; whilst each Office has two courts with 
corridors, As in many of the French plans, 


| 


‘centre. Small plain arch-headed windows are 


used ; and there are plain pilasters to the prin- 
a story, bearing Persian figures in the story 
above. 

No. 50 has the motto “No Corridors,” 
which the author, Mr. Truefitt, has adopted to 
express the distinctive feature of his arrange- 
ment for the Offices. The rooms in each Office, 
he proposes should be ranged round a halls, with 
ukaie, iving access to the rooms. He has 
some seodied proposals, also, in his street plan 
and general block plan. Preserving the site of 
Westminster-bridge (though showing an alter- 
native site north of Richmond-terrace), and 
widening Hungerford-bridge, and having a 
bridge at the Horseferry, he differs from the 
other competitors by leaving Whitehall and. 
Parliament-street, as suitable for cart-traffic,. 
nearly as at present; and with the view of 
giving a proper approach on state occasions, . 
and opening a vista to the Victoria-tower, he 
forms a distinct way from Trafalgar-square, west 
of the Horse-guards, to a circus which he places 
opposite the centre line of Westminster-bridge. 
The parade he forms, west of this “way,” on 
a regular plan; and the Foreign-office and 
War-office he places at right-angles to each 
other, and perhaps not exactly as the instruc- 
tions required. The Foreign-office residence 
is detached, and looks somewhat small. The 
Italian style, without columns, is adopted for 
the decorative character. The design appears 
to have suffered from a cause—but for which it 
should constantly be recollected, the evidence 
of architectural talent in the present com- 
petition would have been even greater thar 
it is,—we allude again to the inadequate 
time allowed by the “instructions.” As to 
No. 50, in which the leading idea as to 
lighting was good so far that it avoids 
the mistake of many of the designs, it Is 
curious to hear the passing criticism of the 
British public—traceable, we believe, not to the 
defects of the design, but merely to something 
which happens to dissatisfy in the colouring of 
the plans. It is one evil of competitions, that 
architects who look to them for employment, 
have to embark in so many, that due study 
of some one subject is in danger of being 
neglected. 

No. 51, with the mottoes, “Urban” and “Non 


need only refer to as showing a skew-bridge 
with approaches from Whitehall and Charing- 
cross, and tending towards a point in the 
Bridge road.—No. 55, a German or French 
design, with the motto, “The fair, the truth, 
the utility” (we always quote literally, the 
blunders whether of English or Latin notwith- 
standing; and of the latter sort there are many), 
is a design for offices, with many of the minulia 
of contrivance in plan to which we lately 
referred. One of the courts appears to have 

alleries at the ends, which are joined by a 
ridge. The decorative treatment, in a version 
of the Italian, is deserving of notice. 

No. 57, “ Westminster; V. KR.” comprising 
a street plan, a block plan, and designs for the 
Foreign-office and War-office, makes a slight 
alteration in the Middlesex end of the bridge, 
and proposes that the Park front of the Offices 
should be in the form of a crescent,—ihe 
Foreign-office residence to occupy one half and 


convenience and effect are served by cutting off the Admiralty the other half ; and makes various 


the angles of rooms and quadrangles. The 


Plans, in which he proposes considerable altera-, architecture of the design is a plain version of | { 
the French style, with Mansard roofs, pavilions, and circle, by Mr. Lane, has a well-studied p 


lions about Whitehall; and he has proj 
i F rojected a 
sign for the whole of the lla, tents on 
i pal side of Parliament-street being in 
a — ar groups (of which one contains 
oreign-o 
street and in the park front by colonnades on 


ae appears that he would complete the 


me with an approach from the middle of 
i non: — Contemplating, also, one at the 
ne erry. He would remove the Horse- 
‘opr to the north of the parade—the site of, 
miralty,—and also Dover House and the , 
Present Board of Trade and Treasury buildings, 
Would form gardens on the site gained, and. 
aed the present site of the parade. He also 
remove St. Margaret’s Church to improve | 
area thereabout, The plan of the Foreign- , 





and dormers. 


alterations in the street arrangements, _ 
No. 52, with the motto “ Hope” in a triangle 


for the War-office and Foreign-office, occupying 


Such is the arrangement, or derangement of | three sides of the oblong, with the residence 


the exhibition, that we know not where some of detached in the middle of the other side. 
ce and War-office), joined in the , the numbers are, and may therefore have to omit | quadrangle is approached by a gateway from 


naming many designs from that cause alone: Of 
No. 47, “ L’Espérance,” which we come to next, 


skew-bridge from the middle of the ground, with 
curved approaches. But No. 49, a design for 
the Foreign-office, by a German, deserves to be 
looked at for its details, which are Italian, of 
the modern German version. The author shows 
a fountain-court, roofed over with ornamental 
iron-work and glass. Blocks of buildings at the 
angles are carried up; there is an open loggia 
of arches, decorated with fresco paintings on 
the first-floor, and a belvidere story in the 





| 





The 


Charles-street, opposite the back of the resi- 
dence, through a range of connecting buildin 


estminster- bridge, and add another we have only noted that the author proposes aj one story less in height than the # nae mie at the 


ends; which last, like the residence, are well 
provided with courts, and inner halls and stair- 
cases ; whereby the corridors are better lighted 
than those in many of the designs. It is to be 
regretted that the merits of the arrangement 
are not shown by sections. The design is in the 
Italian style. There are arch-headed windows 


in the top and bottom stories, and there are 
architraves and pediments to the other windows; 
and some novel details are introduced. 
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But; with the wish: that will -be felt that we 
shéuld preserve some record of the cireum- 
stances of an occasion which, we believe, will 
be referred to in future years as marking an 
epoch in taste, we have no choice but to break 
off; however abruptly, till another week. 








CORRESPONDENCE ON THE PLANS FOR 
NEW WESTMINSTER. 


In.a few weeks at the longest, it will be decided 


how the next twerity public buildings and the next 
two or tbfve bridges are to affect, enciimber, or 
obstrict, as loig as London lasts, the ways, the 
Chaos of fragments and beginnings that mst ‘always 
form the only ways throngh this huge chance-con- 
Bested drift of cnance-grown cities. Few graver and: 
tr} harder questions have had to be settled in Rafus’s 
useful Hall. ‘Te mere choice of a War-office or Foreign- 
offide, how their rooms slrall be divided off, and in 
what new experiment of travestied scenery eneased 
addressed up, for the admiration of children and 
laughter of the next age is comparatively unimportant. 

A few wevks! That will give to each projecta few 
minwtes., Arve the 200 to be all carried in the judges’ 


brains, from the two or three dozen rooms in which | 


they ‘hang, in all positions, with every side upward ; 
With every extent of étivirdiment, from nothing to a 
“@ozen sqiare milés; with every outrageous freak ‘and 
“sAvertising deviee‘of colour, from black “buildings and 
-white groundto white buildings and black ground ; 
end ia-semte exses (f- am-not mistaken) with different 
scales? -Ensiable task! 

The simplest remedies seem oftén overlooked, 
becanse no one thinks they cam require pointing out. 
Would there be much difficulty in taking photographs 
ona uniform small seale (that of the: small Ordnance 
“London” might suffiec) from all the block-plans 
end more general plans,—in so printing these photo- 

hs from their ‘‘ negatives,” as to give all nearly 
‘the same depth of tone,—and then in- placing them 


bebind “Gard-mouiits whdse apertire shoald - exactly | 1 


Yepresetit the prescribed area of cteating, with the 

‘suftouuding imap printed on “the card; and hanging 

will-in the-20 feet of vacant gallery remaining at the 
--arorth-east corner of the Hull? “‘ Nows-verrons.” 
PROCRUSTES. 


Amoné the little bits of information that would,:as 
you have observed, have been necessary to the real 
designing of the fature Westminster, I think you 
may recKon the following correction of a part of the 
Tifstriition plan, the effor of which only latély and 
by chance presented itself to me. 


Vietoria-street (the longest and most- costly tho- 


roughfare of whieh that plan embraced any part) was, | 


I believe, the only pair of lines therein added-te ex- 
press-aoy change since the Ordnance Survey, though 
many other chavges had taken place, and notably the 
new piers above Westminster-bridge, the completion 
and disencumbering of St. Stephen’s Porch, and the 
building of the solid and expensive church. of St. 
Matthew, of none of which (nor of the plan, and, I 
suppose, inviolable sanctity, of the Westminster 
School bu'ldings) could the foreign competitors have 
‘any guess. Now as only Victoria strect, among all 
‘the changes, was represented, it was, I submit, reason- 
able to supose that it might be drawn within seven 
degrees of its true direction, and might intersect the 
edge of the map not quite a Aundred and thirty feet 
too far south, which apy -porson on the spot, with the 
map in his-hand, may convince himself that -it- does. 


Whether any block-plan has been influenced by this | 


information remains to be seen. 
E. L. Garserr. 








it right angles to the present Houses of Parliament,- 
ind with one bold sweep connecting it with Parlia- 
ment-street. What ideas of magnificence present 
themselves immediately under such an arrangement ! 
A new bridge, adorned it may be with colossal statues 
of bronze; the new Houses of Parliament on the 


| left; on the right a space affording room for one, 


and but one, poolic building, of but one story in 
height, surrounded by plantations; the view of the 
new Houses of Parliament unimpeded, and, passing 
on, the proposed buildings occupying the rectangle 
‘formed by the park, by George-street, by the line of 
Downing-street, and of the new buildings of White- 
hall: awd -what-a site! Nothing conld be finer; a 
splendid -approach,-an opea spaee (how valuable in: 
London), a-new bridge adorned with statues, aad no 
shutting -out of what we uow possess,—architect, 
engineer, and ‘sculptor, all at work. 

' But mark the fact. The rectangle above-named 
will not give the area required under the instractions 
for the new buildiags ; and to appropriate the space 
on the river bank toa building of great height, not 
only would shut out'in some measure the view of the 
new buildings at Westminster, but would become a 
fractional portion dissevered from the maiu groap of 
Offices, the unity of which is as necessary for arehi- 
tectaral effect as for utility. 

Such wis the difficulty felt*by me, and, doubtless, 
by many others, on putting to paper the earliest sug- 
gestions ‘of designs,—impracticable as they were 
under-the Government instructions. 

The style: of-architecture, and the plan of the 
buildings, important considerations in themselves, 
sink isto insignificance in comparison with the 
general arrangement,’so important to my mind as to 
lead me to hope that these hasty observations may. 
not be considered unworthy of your notice. 

AN ARCHITECT, BUT NO COMPETITOR. 





NotuHinG like in importance to this exhibition of 
competition drawings has taken place since the year 
336, when ninety-seven sets of desig'is, comprising 
1,200 drawings for the New Houses of Parliament, 
wete publicly éxhibited ia the National Gallery, not 
by the authority: of ‘the Government, bat at the 
expense of-the-several competitors; indeed, it was 
with some difficulty that- those who undertook the 
management-of-tie exhibition could obtain from Lord 
| Duncannon the luaa of thé prize-drawings, in order 
that they might be exhibited with the rest -of the 
designs. The case is widely different now, aud it is 
to be hoped that the judges.who may be appointed to 
select the designs worthy of the several premiums, 





may, by the fairness of their devision, satisfy the 
great body of the competitors. 

The number and magnitude of the premiums in 
| this instance consisting of seventeen distinct rewards, 
| have induced an unusual number of professional men 

to embark in the competition, for the premiums pro- 
mise at least a fair return for time and labour to the 
| competitor who may snicceed in gaining a prize, even 
if he fail in standing first on the list. 

In this respect no previous competition offers any 
| parallel. When designs were solicited for the New 
| Houses of Parliament, “‘ The Lords’ Committee, agree- 


| ing with the resolution of the House of Commons, 
| offered premiums of 500/. to be given to each of the 
| parties whose plans should be recommended by them, 
| to be not less than three in number nor more than 
| five, and that the successful competitor shall not be 
| considered as having necessarily a claim to be en- 
| trusted with the execution of the work, but if not so 
employed he shall receive an additional reward of a 
1,0007.” In the present case no less than sixteen 
premiums are offered: two of 800/.; three of 500/. ; 
two of 800/.; three of 200/.; and seven of 1007.; 


In the Times of the 12th, a writer, signing himself | making a total of 5,000/. as a stimulus to bring forth 


“ Civis Britannicus,” justly observes that the part of | professional skill. 


Considering, therefore, the in- 


the subject connected with the proposed public offices | creased number of architects since 1836, it can 


requiring the first atteution is “ the block plan, and 
not the elevation,” and that, in the majority of the 
designs, “ the Houses of Parliament, upon whieh so 


much has been spent, and which ought to form the | 
Prominent “featiire Of any plan for laying out our | 


official quarter, are-effectually neutralized by a screen 
Lara offices proposed to be erected in front of 
m. 

-Futthier suggestions are offered in the letter, into 
which it is unmecessary to enter; but one important 
fact is now coming out, that bat too little attention 
has been paid to the most important part of the 
scheme— the general arrangement. 

Now, it so happeus that the instructions to com- 
petitors (issued by the Commissioners of Works 
under date 30th Sept. 1856) restrict architects io 
more ways than one, and to my mind so seriously as 
to destroy the possibility of making a good design. 

The first glance at the map shows that the im- 


portant consideration is, how to get the most easy | k 


and beautiful access to London over the bridge. 
Olearly tiris is best done by placing the new bridge 





scarcely cause surprise that so many men have been 


found to enter the list of competitors. 

A corresponding inerease in the value of the 
drawings produced is also perceptible. In 1836 the 
cost of production was estimated at 10,000/.:.the 
drawings now exhibited in Westminster-hall are 
| thought to have cost upwards of 50,000/. 

The very magnitude of the scheme, and the vast 
sums expended in the preparation of the designs, 
make the subject well worthy of consideration, both 
in reference to its effects upon the profession, and its 
means of securivg the best result. An examination 
of the ‘multitude of drawings filling Westminster-hall, 
must tend to strengthen the opinion of those who 
hesitate to think that the procedure by open and un- 
restricted competition is the right way of obtaining 
the best talent of the country. Of the numerous 
designs, those mainly deserving of attention have 
been prepared by men whose abilities are already 
nown; and the impress of their style and manner is 
so well understood, that, in spite of the incognito 
veiled under a motto or device, their authors are at 








ee 
once recognised. The idea, therefore, of ‘the jud 
being ignorant of the designs is absurd, and the pre 
lige of names may possibly influence the fina] de 
cision. It is undeniable that, amongst the mass then 
are several very meritorious designs; but there = 
others chiefly remarkable for wildness of Coneeptiog 
and oddity, and this must ever be the case whe 
competition is open and wholly unrestricted, The 
same fault prevailed in a few of the designs submittel 
for the New Houses of Parliament in 1836, and to 
such a degree that the committee hesitated for a time 
to suspend some of the-drawings: still, whatever my 
be the faults inherent to open competition in art, the 
determination to adopt this principle ia works 
magnitude seems unalterable; but the fruits of th: 
system should be watched, especially when large sams 
of public money-are expended in such: experiments, 
The most remarkable effect of this competition is 
the development of some decidediy Italian Gothi, 
designs. The attention to this style, which has been 
encouraged by the writings of Ruskin and others, has 
certainly been productive of good: the usual hackaeye 
character of detail has given place to boldness of 
feature, which bids fair in the hands of able men to 
result in sach a modification of English Gothic, as to 
render it much more applicable to modern require. 
ménts ; and, however excellent may be the composition 
of the several Classical designs, they certainly do 
not-show novelty of treatment ; while in some of 
the Medieeval designs, there is the most marked 
evidence of progress. When'such liberal premiums 
are offered, it appears ungracious to find fault, but 
there seems to be -a great disparity between the 
prizes for the block plans as compared with the others, 
While every ‘set of plans for the Department of the 
Secretary of State for War and Foreign Affairs in. 
volves a large number of drawings and great study of 


| arrangement, seven of them can only gain premiums 


of 100/. each; but three block plans drawn upon 
single sheets of paper, enlarged from the Ordnance 
Map, showing the ws in the principal 
approaches to the New Palace at Westminster, are to 
carry off prizes to the amount of 800/. 

It may perhaps be said that the object is to obtain 
the mind and ingenuity of the author ; but surely the 
same reason apples with equal force to the other 
designs: if the- general scope and conception be not 
successful, no extent of elaboration in the details can 
ever make the composition aeceptable. The skill of 
an architect is best evidenced by his general design; 
aud if it were not invidious to mention numbers, 
some masterly examples of the kind might be named 
where the detailed portions (beautiful as they are) 
might have been withheld, and yet no competent 
person could fail to discover the excellence of the 
general designs without them. While making this 
communication, the names of the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen constituted the judges in this matter are pub- 
lished : if fairness cannot be had from such distin- 
guished men, I know not where it may be sought. It 
was-one of the complaints attending the competition 
for the Houses-of Parliament, that the judges named 
previously to the competition had come to a foregone 
conclusion. ; 

This remark cannot apply now, and there “is every 
reason to hope that the selection of the designs to be 
rewarded will be founded upon a careful examination 
of their merits alone. I would not have troubled you 
with these remarks ; but, as the then honorary secretary 
to the bedy of competitors for the New Houses of Pat- 
liament, I feel interested now, in a competition whichis 
by far'the most important which has occurred since 
1836. Ben, Ferrey. 








FALL OF HOUSES, TOTTENHAM-COURT- 
ROAD. 


Harty in the morning of Saturday, the 9th inst. 
three -honses, Nos. 146, 147, and 148, Tottenham- 
court-road, situated between Tottevham-place and 
Grafton-street, fell to the ground, and caused the death 
of five persons, besides injuring others. The pe 
were undergoing repair at the time, and the acciden 
has been attributed to the failure of one of the patty- 
walls while being underpinned. a 

An inquest on the sufferers was opened on We the 
nesday last, but-no evidence as to the cause of ‘the 
disaster was then taken. It was adjouraed till Friday, 
aud we prefer therefore to postpone particulars. “ 
inquest was attended by Mr. Reeve, the moe 
the Metropolitan Police, and Mr. Henry ted . 
the district surveyor. Mr. Gifford, instruc ; w 
Mr. J. W. Chamberlain, appeared on the part * : 
Maple, the relatives of the deceased Frellerick yng» 
Mr. Raggett, Mr. Maple’s surveyor, and Mr. 2 . 
his builder. Mr. Cooper, barrister, was preset” 
behalf of Mr. Hunter, Mr. Riding, his survey: 
and Mr. Johnson, his builder. The court iw? aiders. 
crowded, chiefly by professional men apd Dalit 
The jury included Mr, A. Watson,-architect, 
or seven builders. 
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TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
OreRATIONS have been commenced for the 
erection of the proposed new St. John’s 
Church, on the Lew. The erection of the 
proposed church on the Calvery estate will 
also, we believe, soon commence, so that 
Tunbridge Wells will have the advantage of 
two additional churches. It is to be hoped 
they may prove ornaments also in an architec- 
tural point of view. If those who own property 
and regulate the affairs of places of resort like 
Tunbridge Wells were wise, they would take 
care that every step made should tend to the 
improvement and adornment of the town. Some 
substantial shops have been recently built. On 
the 1st of May, when we happened to be in this 
pleasant place, that part of the well open to the 
wayfarer (the water of which, by the way, is of 
most literary character, having the taste of 
modified ink), was littered with pieces of paper, 
sticks, and other rubbish. If the show be made 
of keeping a part open to the public, it should 
also be kept clean and wholesome in appearance. 
The “ High Rocks,” the most attractive sight 
in the neighbourhood, want a little artistic care. 
A very beer-shoppy aspect has. been given to 
art of this beautiful morsel of wayward Nature 
y some vulgar erections and perverse arrange- 
ments. Itis to be regretted that Penshurst, 
hard by, is only to be seen on one day in the 
week—Sidney’s Penshurst,— 


- ‘*Than whom no greater, braver man, 
His own delightful genius ever feigned, 
Illustrating the vales of Arcady, 

With courteous courage and with loyal loves.” 











THE LATE THOMAS SEDDON, ARTIS*. 
THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


At the second conversazione of the present session, 
held on Wednesday evening, the 6th, the pictures 
and sketehes of the late Thomas Seddon were col- 
lected for exhibition under the superintendence of 
the committee for the “Seddon Subscription Fand,” 
and of W:'M. Rossetti, the Honorary Secretary. The 
paintings are still to be seen at the Society of Arts. 

Mr. Ruskin delivered a very interesting address 
with reference to them. In the course:of it he said, 
as to the purchase by the nation of Seddon’s picture 
of Jerusalem, he believed that some objection had 
been taken to the idea of placing this pieture in the 
national collection of paintings, because it was said 
that they sought to bring it forward as.a unigue pic- 
ture, or as one so admirable that they-were never 
likely to look upon “‘its like” again. For his own 
part he differed from that view. It was.net because 
he considered it remarkable, but because he considered 
it not remarkable, that he wished this pieture to 
become the property of the nation: he regarded it-as 
the type of a class of pictures and of works which 
might be understood and imitated by other men, and 
the understanding of which would be advantageous to 
the nation in future. In like manner it had been 
said that.-it was sought, as it were, to canonise 
Seddon as-a saint—immortalise him-as a hero—that 
they wished to bring forward his death as a martyr- 
dom to the cause of painting. But it was not so. 
The death of Seddon had nothing remarkable or 
extraordinary in its character, but was merely a type 
of a class of deaths which were being continually 
offered up to the nation by great and good men, but 
which, in this case, a concurrence of pathetic circum- 
‘stances justified them in bringing before the public 
notice. The simple sacrifice of life had in it nothing 
unusual: it was, on the contrary, a melancholy thing 
to reflect how continully we all of us lived upen the 
lives of others, and that in two ways, viz. upon lives 
Which we take, and upon lives which are given. It 
Was a terrible expression to use—this of taking life— 
but it was a true one. We took life in all cases in 
Which, either for higher wages, or by the compulsion 
of commercial pressure, men were occupied without 
Sufficient protection or guardianship in dangerous 
employments, involving an average loss of life, for 
Which life we paid thoughtlessly in the price of the 
tommodity which, so far, was the price of blood. 

ay, more than this, it was a well-recognized fact 
that there was scarcely an art or a science in the pre- 
sent day, in which there was not some concomitant 
circumstance of danger or disease, which science had 
not striven to abate proportionably with the endea- 
Yours to advance the skill of the workmen. Aud 
thus, though we had abolished slaver » we literally 
bargained daily for the lives of our fellow men, 
although we should shrink with horror at the idea of 
Purchasing their bodies; and if these evils, arising 
7, from pressure of population, but more from 
arelessness and cruelty in masters and consumers, 
tom desire of cheapness, or blind faith in commer- 


the rate it seemed but too probible they would, 
Englind would soon have to add another supporter to 
her shield. Ste had good right still to her lion, now 
more than ever; but she needed, in justice, another, 
to show that if she could pour forth life-blood nobly, 
she could also drink it cruelly: she should have not 
only the lion, but the vampire. These remarks 
applied to what was only too justly termed the taking 
of life ; but in other cases lives were given, as by the 
active and enterprising explorer of unknown regions, 
and the brave and devoted soldier and sailor. These 
sacrifices we might accept, if the cause in which they 
were offered was-a just one. He had to bring before 
them that evening an instance of such a sacrifice, and 
to explain and justify its cause. 

At the close Mr. Ruskin proceeded to narrate the 
establishment by Seddon, with the co-operation of 
Mr. Nevill Warren, of the North London School of 
Design for Workmen, in Camdeu-town, the principal 
superintendence of which devolved upon Seddon him- 
self, conjointly with the satisfaction of the other 
arduous claims upon his time, attention, and hard 
labour. His great exertions during that period of 
his life, it was believed, impaired his constitution, and 
were regarded as the primal cause of the failure of 
his health in Syria, and his dying there.. Mr. Raskin 
then entered into a recital of the labours of Mr. Seddon 
in his last. great. work.of “Jerusalem,” and coneladed 
by appealing to the Society and those present to aid in 
doing justice to a great artist by the recognition of 
his genius. 








PARTIES FINED UNDER THE BUILDING 
ACT. 


On Wednesday, the 29th of April, a person calling 
himself a journeyman ironmonger was fined 2/. at 
the Mansion-House, for putting up a stove for trade 
purposes, in the northern district of the City, without 
notice to the distriet-surveyor, the prosecution being 
conducted by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
through their solicitor. 

The next day, Mr. Norton, a carpenter, in Long- 
lane, Bermondsey, was fined at the Southwark Police- 
court 2/. for ereeting-an earthenware funnel for earry- 
ing smoke from -a copper furnace, and 1/. for the 
erection. of an addition toa house, in each case,- without. 
sueh netice to the district surveyor. 

In both the first two -eases penalties had also been 
incurred, under sec. 21, for work done contrary to the 
rules ofthat section, but were not pressed for. 








ESSEX COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


THE engravings in our~present number illus- 
trate the Essex Lunatic Asylum,.completed not 
long ago under the direction of Mr. H. HE. 
Kendall, jun. The-design was obtained ina 
private competition of ten .selected architects, 
the invitation going from the committee of 
visitors, who offered the work to the author of 
the best design, 100/. to the second best, and 
502. to the third. 

This was.in 1849; and, in July, 185], the 
committee aceepted Mr. G. Myers’s tender for 
the execution of the works, which were then 
commenced, and were completed in July, 1853. 
The outlay, on the certificate of completion 
being given, was as follows :— 





Building aud fittings ............... £58,940 
Ep gimeePing.., 2 -2cresrevaseces eee 6,085 
£65,025 


The-asylum accommodates 450 patients. On 
the architect giving it up complete, it was 
arranged and prepared for the patients by Dr. | 
Campbell, the medical superintendent, under 
whose management it is at present conducted. 
It is erected at Brentwood, on the Eastern 
Counties line, about 18 miles from London: 
86 acres of ground are attached to the asylum : 
the purchase-money for the latter was 8,000/. 


The building works comprise the asylum, its offices, 
and out working offices, the chapel, and residents’ 
house, &e. the whole oecupying, within the boundary 
walls, an area of 8 acres of ground in extent; to- 
gether with a large gate-lodge, a bailiff’s house and 
farm buildings, a large engine and boiler house, with 
drainage for every building throughout. 

The engineering works include the reservoir, steam- 
engine and boilers, pump work, tanks, the hot and 
cold water services and supply, fire mains, the warm- 
ing and ventilating throughout, gas fitting, steam 
eooking-apparatus, besides the general fittings of 
stoves, baths, lavatories, water-closets, bells, the dry- 
ing closet, and fittings of brewhouse, washhouse, &c. 

The asylum stands due east and west: the latter 





patients’ wards and airing courts. The resident’s 
house looks east, and forms the entrance to the 
asylum: removed from the public road about 300 
yards, it includes the residence of the phy-ician 
superintendent, the steward, matron, and assistant- 
surgeon, all being distinct, with separate staircases to 
each: it contains also accommodation for the house- 
porter and domestic servants, a large committee-room 
and clerks’ room, visitors’ room, a room for the chap- 
lain, the patients’ reception-rooms, male and female, 
kitchen offices for the superintendent and steward, 
a large central entrance hall, and entrance arcade, 
&e. From the house, passing round the kitchen 
offices, and to the right and left the patients’ 
wards are approached by cloisters or galleries of com- 
muuication, paved with Staffordshire tiles, blue and 
red, laid arris wise. The reofs are open-timbered 
and stained: the door and window openings are of 
stone, some being filled :in with quarried glazing, and 
some left open with ornamental iron work fixed 
therein. At the termination of these corridors, right 
and left, immediate access is obtained to all the wards 
and infirmaries of the main building devoted to the 
patients, the females occapyiug the wards or wing to 

the left, the males the wing to the right. There are 

seven wards and two infirmaries on one side, and six 

wards and one-infirmary on the other side, together 
accommodating 450 patients, 150 in single, and 300 

in associated, rooms. The whole of the west front is 

given up to the undisturbed use of the patients, 

having an uninterrupted view-of the extensive and 
beantiful scenery around, with free access of air and 
suo, &c. The building extends in length from south 
to north, forward 800 feet, a longtitudinal line ; only 
broken just sufficient to allow of thorough light and 
ventilation,at the ends of the galleries. The infirma- 

ries advanee in front on either side at the junction of 
the wards; and the convalescent wards recede or re- 

turn from the front line on either side eastward, 

centralising the residents’ house, kitchen, offices, and 

chapel. The ward galleries are 12 feet wide and 
18 feet high: they all have large oriels and bays, the 

day rooms thrown open to them, and windows at each 

end. The ceilings are arched, and fire-proof, con- 

structed with hollow hexagon-shaped bricks. The 

floors are boarded throughout the wards and in- 

firmaries, except in the case of two of them for the 

unclean patients, where they are paved with Stafford- 

shire tiles, red and blue, ornamentally arranged. The 

windows are of cast-iron fancy patterns, the casements 

opeuing outwards above the transoms ; but the frames 

being double, when open, one of them remains in 

position unglazed, so that ventilation is obtained, 

combined with safety : this principle and the mode of 
opening is founded on a patent of the contractor, Mr. | 
Myers. The chapel is built with Kentish rag stone 

to mark its charaeter. The accommodation is for 300, 

all the sittings being en the floors. 

The water tower is over the scullery: a cast-iron 
cistern or tank holding 10,000 gallons is constructed 
therein, supported on arched groining: from this 
tank the general distribution of water all over the 
asylum is made ; 18,000 gallons per day being about 
the consumption, calculated at the rate of forty gal- 
lons per day each patient: this tank is supplied from 
a large enclosed reservoir constructed at the bottom 
of the grounds holding 40,000 gallons, the water 
from the springs on the ground running through it, 
always with a waste: it is forced from this reservoir 
up to the tank by means of a powerful non-condensing 
steam-engine, the height being about 150 feet, the 
distance 1,400 feet. 

Every part of the asylum is lighted with gas, sup- 
plied from the town gasometer. 

The engineering works were executed by Mr. May 
for Mr. Myers, the responsible contractor. 

The style of architecture adopted throughout, ex- 
ternally and internally, is Mediseval: the materials 
are stone dressings and red brick facings interlaced 
with black. 








tial necessities,—if these evils went on increasing at 


aspect being more genial and quiet is given up to the | 


REFERENCES. 
1, Gallery, 12 feet wide. | 18. Flour Store. 
2. Day and Dining} 19. Passage Ways. 
Room. 20. Engineer. 
8. Dormitory. 21, Weighing-room. 
4. Single Beds. 22. Matron’s Rooms. 
5. Attendant. 23. Surgeon’s Rooms. 
6. Bath. 24, Superintendent’s 
7. Scullery. Rooms. 
8. Lavatory. 25. Committee-room. 
9. Store. 26. Clerks’ Room. 
10. Asssembly-room. 27. Hall. 
11. School-rooms. Mem. | 28. Porter. 
The Chapel is over | 29. Receiving-reoms. 
Nos.10 and 11. 30. Open Yards. 
12. Distribution-room. | 31. Arcade. 
18. Cook’s Room. 32. Washhouse and 
14. Servants’ Hall. Laundry, &c. 
15. Coals. 33. Brewhouse and 
16. Kitchen Offices. Workshops, &c. 
17. Bakehouse. 34. Sun-shades. 
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METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS AND 
THAMES EMBANKMENT.* 
So thoroughly hus the tedious traffic of the strects 
got ground iuto the true Londoner’s nature, that, to 


shorten his course fiom Piccadilly to the Bank,<would 


be to rob him of a vest. d right or a natural privilege. 
If a railway irain from Aherdeen or:the Land's End 
arrives in .Lendon five mimates behind its:time, the 
indignant traveller veuts his epleen avd. writes letter 
to the Times; but your dug-collared soconpantof the 
knife-board of a Clapham omoibus .will sti¢k on 
London-bridge for half an-hour with acaresly.p mur- 
mur. 

Such being the result of the. existing state of things, 
I will nowdivect)y our attentions 

I. To :thecondisions of our streets, direct and 
lateral. 

II. What:they have to accommodate, 

II]. Hew they may: be improved. 

We mustifirst: direct your attention ‘to the commu- 
nications,seast ‘and west, beginning with the river, 
whose amplei-width-enables:it to supply the best pos- 
sible meanesof communication between the City and 
Westminater,:and their immediate nei " 

With all ite sdvantages the Thames.xemains-in 
state absolutely diayraceful. The boats-ere-the 


that sail omeny:river where the traffic is-abuadant | 


Oar halfpgnmy, penny, and.even our: bestiboats,.are-a 
reproach ita the: metropolis.. They are chiefly used 
by the veny jowest,:or perhaps I ought :to-say, the 
poorest or-thevhamblest classes; As there is no 
respectable'mpproach to any pieron the sonth side, 
and very few:outhe- worth, the general moving public 
must avoidcithe river until the boats are enlarged and 
the appreaches made reputable, 


Let angperson examine the -accommodation, and 
‘say whethér it is not discreditable, Neither:cab nor 


carriage fam: h within two or ‘three hundred 


yards of the piers, while the proper deacents.to the} 
river by themeble stairs at London-bridge,-are-aban-: 
doned to etherand not very creditable-purposes. The 
pier at Pétrl's-ehain is equally inconvenient: the one: 


at Blackfriars isimuch better,: and almost the only! 


respectable!.landing along the river. At the Temple 
Hungerford, and ‘Westminster;: are repeated the ob) 
ws * * . 


jections already named. 


It would .be ioteresting to arrive at the annual) 
amount of the loss-sustained by brewers, wharfingers, | 


carriers, of 


be donecin' ten minuter« 
minutes, sacrificing one or-twecthousand 


day, or from:800,000/. to.600;000/. peranamm;, 


taking theiloss at 800/. per-day,:there was..a loas.of 
100,0002), anaually—an amount almost -suffitient:to 


build a bridge once.a year. 

What ‘are the streets expected to accommodate? 
This portioncof my address J shall give in a tabular 
form, so thaty'at.e glance, ali'who take any interest in 


the question may.possess themselves of facts not to 


be overloukéd,: invarriving at a just estimate of the 
duties to deuperformed. But I may here condense a 
few facts}sworthy of ‘béing permanently fixed inthe 


memory, 

. The goo of London was.in 1801,-958,863 ; 
in 1811,\1,188,815 ; in 1821, 1,378,947; in 1881, 
1,654,996%. in 1851, 2,361,640. 





horses must have increased proportionably. There- 
fore we b.lieve we are justified in concluding that in 
1857 we have ten times the number of vehicles tra- 
versing the streets that we had in 1801; and what 
has been done -to widen the streets in prop» rtion to 
this tremendous increase of traffic? Abavlutely 
nothing ! 

But, it may be argued, if our population has in- 
creased as three to one,-and our various conveyances 
as ten to one, our general metropolitan advautages 
have increased equal to. the demand, In lodging 
accommodation this isundoubtedly correct, but not 
in our streets, giving xoom for arteriyl traffic. For 
althongh many cabsamay never, or only occasionally, 
enter the crowded parts to which we have been refer- 
ring, nearly all the omnbbuses, and nine-tenths of the 
earts and wuaggous, must visit these localities ; but, 
estimating the increase-at half what-it:really is, or 
five times the number since 1801, we repeat, that 
unless the streets were then absurdly wide—an idea 
that hus never tor one instant been eutertained—it is 
manifest that the-main streets ought to have been 
nearly doubled in width. 

I append :tabular statements of the traffie over 
Londen-~bridge taken veryyrecently, and also the 
traffie: of ‘several parts of the City, taken uader the 
} superintendence of Mr. Haywood, the talented engi- 
neer to the Commissionersof Sewers of the City of 
London. These facts ingontestibly prove the. neces- 
sity for street accommodation ; and it will be seen 
that generally the pressure ds the greatest where the 
streets are the narrowest,,,or where they have not 
been expanded for fifty years, and cannot be widened 
without an enormous expenditure. 

The only reasonable manner in which the evil can 
be overcome, and the wantssupplied, is to-open other 
currents of traffic wherever ‘they aremeeded and can 
be accomplished. This introduees us to the third 
division of our: subject. 

How. can our ses ai eri improved? The 
greatest improvements in. n times were the 
uniform widenieg .of ‘the streets,—the new streets 
opening with ‘Léwester-square and New Oxford-street 
in the West-endyand within the City the construction 
-of Moorgate-street and New@annon-strect ; and above 
all, the building of London-bridge, with its several 
neighbouring -alierations,. not only within the City, 
but. in the borough of Southwark, andthe new Vic- 
pteninsteeet, leading from:Bilackfriars-bridge to Clerk- 


P 


pubheconveygnces, through | enwell 
stoppages-:in the streets... Amvingentous friend cof} 
mine has.gone into the ealeizlation, aud come to the 
conclusiom:that, within the City boundary, what might- 

ocoupied -fifteen 


_ In. addition to the improvement, as already de- 
‘scribed, of Middle-row and Témple-bar, in the com- 
munications east and west)tit:is indispensably neces- 
sary something should be:dene to secure at. least 
three great thoroughfares:east and west, so that in 
the event of repairs being required in either, the 
other two might be always - To meet this 
necessity we have on the north a direct line from 
Pg to: Londan-bridge, by way of the 
trand,. Fleet-street, Ludgate-hill, St. Paul’s, and 
Cannon-street. 


The-centre line should be the continuation of 
Cheapside, north of Patesnester-row, over Farring- 
dou-stseat: ‘by a viaduct bearing slightly to the south 
of ‘Liveolo’s-inn-fields,:and so on to meet the im- 
provements in the weat,\on a line with Piceadilly. 

The-northern line should be New Oxford-street, a 

a of Holborn, diverging at the top of the hill, and 
{by a viaduct crossing. Victoria-street to Smithfield, 


Since 2801;, or within 57 years, the papulationaf {PES in Hout of St. Bartholomew's Hospital 


the m id shas--very nearly trebled itself, and 
therefore,if the streets then existing were required to 
be of theirithen eapacity to accommodate the popula- 


tion, it folléwe that a population of three times the 


number demands a greatly increased width of tho- 
rough fares: 


If population has-increased so much, we find that. 


ublic comweyances have inereased in an-equal ratio. 
The numberof ‘hackney-carriages were in 1801, 900; 
in 1811,' 3,000; in 1821, 1,000; in 1831, 1,200; 
in 1841,:2900; in 1851, 2,800; in 1857, 4,850. 
Tn the.first:thirty years of the present century-the 


increase «of hackney-carriages was only 800, or 100 


for each iperiod of ten years, being at the rate.of ter 


ina year; while during the last six-years 
per annum, 


carriages*im 

the increase:has-been 1,550, or over 250 
Since 18@0) themerease has been such as to multiply 
the thenmunsher nearly five times, 

Before:1828 that most convenient vehicle the 
omnibuswwas: uaknown in London, being in.that year 
importedbfromoFitanee by Mr. Shillibeer ; yet-we now 
observe dniuthe public priuts.that week by week one 


company:has:sa arevenve of half a million sterling per 
annum, and-itheestimated capital invested in such 


property:yisimearly 3,000,000/. the number of car- 
ya we cna being somewhere about 3,000. 
e 


: andcommerce have doubtless extended in a 
like manser,-and the number of waggons, carts, and 


through Bartholomew’s-elose, across Aldersgate-street 
on the level, and so inailine with and into London- 
wall, joining the pavement for Hoxton traffic, Bishops- 
gate-street fur Hackney or Shoreditch traffic, and 
proceeding down to the river-side by way of Hounds- 
ditch, the Minories, and ‘lower-hill, crossing the river 
by a steam-ferry : .all these we show on the map now 
before yon. 

On the south side, the new street, resolved upon by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, will be of immense 
convenience, although I think the line chosen by Mr. 
Peunethorne is infinitely preferable. 

The cross traffic of the metropolis, that is, the 
traffic north and south, is nearly as important as that 
east and west. To relieve London-bridge of much of 
its heaviest traffic, I suggested to a committee of the 
House of Commons, some years ago, the propriety of 
establishing steam-ferries at all convenient points on 
the river below London-bridge, and I rejoice to find 
that a public company has recently been formed to 
carry out the project. If fairly tested and proved 
success'ul, of which I have no doubt, a new era will 
have commenced in regard to metropolitan thorough- 


Southwark-bridge, though badly constructed, its 
gradients being nearly as steep as Holborn-hill, 
should, nevertheless, be made free of toll, aud Queen- 
street, between Cannon-street and Cheapside, made of 
a width equal to that between Cannon-street and 





yr From paper read by Mr. Francis Bennoch ; see p. 243, 
e, 


Thames-street. 
St. Paul’s-bridge, which I had the honour to sug- 
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gest, wouid, next to London-bridge, have the largest 
traffic across the river. Being on the high level, ang 
furming the connecting link, in a straight line, be. 
tween Middlesex on the one side, and Kent ang 
Surrey on the other, it would not only relieve London. 
bridge, but take half the traffic that now pass:s over 
the old and ricketty Blackfriars, which, springing 
from the low ground, is compelled to have a gradient 
very injurious. Its immediate demolition and recon. 
struction are alike demanded by the exigencies of the 
public service. As the new bridge would be lower in 
the heading by 4 or 5 feet, the incline would be 
greatly reduced, and still more so should the piers be 
of stone, and the span of iron girders. 

Tewple-bridge would introduce a most important 
feature in the re-arrangement. It would open up to 
the river the whole district of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
and the squares north of Holborn in a direct line 
with the south, and thoroughly ventilate the wretched 
neighbourhood of Drury-lane. 

Waterloo-bridge should be made free of toll, and 
Hungerford widened and strengthened to bear car. 
riage-traffic. 

- At Westminster, ‘whether we are to have one or 


‘two bridges, I may leave to the decision of the active 


gentleman who presides over the department of 
works. 

However necessary and indispensable the accom- 
plishment of all these suggested improvements may 
be, and all of which are carefully described on the 
maps before you, they only introduce me to the main 
object of this paper, which was designed to refer 
chiefly, if not solely, to the embankments of the river 
Thames. Having at considerable length gone into 
the general question of improvements, I feel that I 
have cleared the way for the careful. investigation and 
discussion of the plans proposed. 

The details I shall explain viva voce, but you will 
observe from the plan before you that it combines a 
promenade, a carriage-way, and a railway, and should 
the Government approve, and the river commissioners 
agree, to the scheme, the entire work might be 
executed without costing the metropolis or the country 
a single farthing. The revenue from the railway, 
and the frontage obtained from the river, would not 
only compensate all persons having claims, but pay, 
it is presumed, a handsome dividend to the projec- 
tors. The merit of the scheme, as now laid dowa, is 
chiefly due to Mr. Charles Liddell, the eminent civil 
engineer, to whom I am personally indebted for the 
beautiful drawings now before us, all executed by 
Mr. Driver. 

You will observe that the embankment commences 
at Westminster-bridge and terminates at the proposed 
St. Paul’s-bridge. A railway you will observe starts 
from the Post-office, being in continuation of the 
Fleet Valley Railway from King’s-cross: it follows 
the road on the embankment along the river, enters 4 
tunnel at Whitehall, and proceeds westwards to 
Richmond and Brentford, so as to catch ihe omnibus 
traffie of these districts, which is very large, and 
would be exceedingly profitable. 

The gardens of Whitehall and the Temple are not 
only retained but enlarged, while new gardens are to 
appear in front of Somerset House. Every street 
coming down to the river is improved, and a greater 
amount of wharf accommodation secured than n0w 
exists, As time has failed me in having the whole of 
this plan completed, I purpose, if acceptable to the 
council, to return to the subject next session, when 
the whole scheme will be complete, architect 
embellishments introduced, and when it will be 
divested of the incumbrance of a general idea of 
metropolitan improvements. i 

Here, however, I must explain that the railway 
starting from the Post-office, as already described, has 
a braneh uniting it with the South-Western on the 
one hand, while on the other it is connected with the 
South-Eastern. Could these junctions be effected, 
this important and often-discussed problem,—how 
can the railways on the north and on the south of 
Londen be effectually united ?—would be solved, and 
that in the only way that is feasible, at a moderate 
expense, Taking advantage of the admirable street 
suggested by Mr. Pennethorne, Mr. Liddell has con- 
ceived the possibility of uniting the South-Western 
with the Brighton and South-Eastern Railways, 0 i 
manner that cannot be surpassed. If, instead 0 
sanctioning ull sorts of peddliog schemes, the autho- 
rities would resolve to grapple boldly with what 18 
pressing and imperative, this entire scheme 10° 
Thames embankment, railway junction, and a hig 
level bridge at St. Paul’s, would not only be Te 
menced forthwith, but completed in five years. 
drawing now exhibited shows the nature of the con 
struction. On the lowest level, facing the river, oe 
the wharfs and other matters connected with tra 
on a higher level, but receding considerably, re wt 
promenade for pedestrians : next comes the age Sak j 
which, on iron columns, the railway is to wo fest 
down: next comes the roadway for carriages, 
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wide, and then another footway or promenade in front 
of the houses that may be erected, the entire width 
for foot passengers, carriage way, and railway, being 
100 feet. 

Another tine, it will be seen, might ran~atong the 
side of the’ New-road, trom St. Paul’sto the Elephant 
aud Castle, and branching off to the left, give rail- 
way convenience to the immense omnibus population 
of Camberwell, Kennington, Brixton, Clapham, and 
Streatham, uniting -with the Crystal Palace Railway 
to the west end; give facility te many visitors, ond 
considerably relieve Lundon-bridge of much of its 
superabundant traffic. It will be observed further, 
that it is proposed to unite the Thames Embank- 
ment Railway with the Blackwall Railway, io a 
manner, ‘23 I believe altogether novel, the -merit of 
which belongs’entirely to Mr. Liddelt. ‘ 

You will see that the railway passes not only 
behind the heuses facing the suggested new sireet, 
but absolutely passes through them; the back part of 
the first floor being surrendered for railway purposes. It 
may seem a during scheme, but I-am assured that it 
is perfectly ‘practicable, and from the plan of con- 
struction. proposed, it is believed. that vibration could 
barely be detected. 

The‘completion of the Raitway amd Thames Em- 
bankment scheme would open the whole of the 
river, from the centre of the City to the attractive 
west, to all who might desire to avail themselves of a 
rapid and regular mode of conveyance. “The piers’ 
would be rendered: more accessible, and so the boats 
would be-more-astfal. The promenade and carriage- 
way. direct from the Bank to Charing-cross would 
relieve the traffic of our present overloaded streets, 
while the~-railway would--convey from St. Paul’s to 
Westminster, in a single hour, a larger number of 
persons than could now be conveyed.in twelve hours- 
by ‘all the-appltaaces in -general use. 

* * * * * 

Before resuming my seat I think it is due to Mr. 
Liddell,as well as to myself, to say, that the plans now 
before you have been in course of preparation for 
months, and the paper I have just concluded was in 
the hands of the printer more than a week ago; that 
neitherthe one nor the other have in the slightest 
‘degree been modified or influenced by the report on 
the embankment of the Ttiames, which has recently 
been published by. the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
4 report which seems to me to be exceedingly vague 
and inconclasive. Perhaps.it would be well to give 
them the advantage of the-plans I have now had the 
pleasure of submitting to this assembly. 








AN AVAILABLE PORTRAIT-GALLERY, 
LITERARY AND ARTISTIC. 


Mr. HerBert Wartkins,: of Regent-street, has 


formed a very interesting collection of portraits of | 2° 


men connected with literature, the drama, and the 
arts. It includes Charles Mackay, William Russell 
(of the Zimes), J. R. Planché (a capital likeness), 
George Grote, Alexander Dumas, Balfe, Albert Smith, 
Hepworth Dixon, Bayle Bernard, Chas. Danee, Stirling 
Coyne, Kenny Meadows, George Lance, Lewis Pocock, 
John Deane, Madame Ristori, Miss Cushman, Charles 
Mathews, Wigan, Harley, Selby, Robson, Gordon 
miug, Owen Jones, and others. Some of our: 
readers may like to kuow that these are obtainable at 
the cost:of a few shillings each. 
_ Mr. Watkins has further made portraits of Lord 
Palmerston (excellent), Lord Stanhope, Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Brougham, and other distinguished’ 
men, to be published in Fry’s “ National Gallery of 
Photographie Portraits.” The whole eollection will 
be found in the gallery of the Art-Treasures Exhi- 
bition Building at-Manchester. 
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THE VACANT AREA NEAR ST. PAUT/S 
CATHEDRAL. 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


On Friday, the 8th, a deputation from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, ineluding Mr. Tite, 
M.P. ; Professor Donaldson, Messrs. Angell, Mocatta, 
Penrose, Mylae, Inman, C. C. Nelson, A. J. Baker 
(acting as honorary secretary), aud others, presented 
@ memorial respecting the preservation for the public 
use and enjoyment of the area recently cleared at the | 
south-eastern angle of St. Paul’s-churchy ard. 

After setting furth that the Institute are, by their 

, called upon‘ to promote both the “ domestic 
Convenience of the citizens and the public improve- 
meat and embellishment of towns. and cities,” the 
memorial urged,— 





Lid A . . = 

the That'the Space in question, if left open, would afford 

Paul t point of sight for viewing the Cathedral of St. 

obi masterpiece of Sir Chris er Wren, and the 

est work of modern architecture in the kingdom, 

That to cover avy portion of this space again with 

euiidin would be a permanent source of regret, as it 

fatou oH out some portion of this magnificent view, 
~urable as well for the fine perspective composition 


That if this oceasion- of securing the ground now vacant 

e lost, there is no chance that such another opportunity 
will occur of removing the reproach but too justly applied 
to this city by foreigners,—that of encumbering our public 
edifices with buildings of a commercial character, and that 
in this case additional injury would arise to the c..thedral 
from the colossal proportions of the buildings which would 
without doubt be reared upon the site. 

That London is acknowledged to be deficient in grand 
public edifices, and is inferior in that respect to some of 
the continental towns, and especially to Paris, where, 
within the last few years, numerous erections, of import- 
ance in point of art and richness of decoration, have been 
undertaken by the Government. That even the cities of 
Washington and New York, in the United States, are now 
being embellished with sumptuous buildings, of a costly 
and ornamental character. 

That.it is, therefore, the more important that London~ 
should be rendered worthy the capital of a great people, 
and its monuments duly appreciated and shown to the 
preatest advantage, and’that the Cathedral ot St. Paul is 
-confessedly second only to.St. Peter’s at Rome in size and 
importance. 

hat in an artistic point of view the improvement urged 
by your memorialists may be considered of a national 
-oharacter,-and.as-regards convenience the metropolis at 
large, ae well as the City, will derive the benefit of keeping 
the site free for ever fur the public use, and that with 
reference to sanitary considerations it would be manifestly 
highly advantageous as improving the free cireulation of 
air in a confined part of the City.’’ 


It further-showed ‘that ‘by ~preserving the ‘area, a 
‘great improvement could -be made in the line of 
‘traffic from the-north. 

Mr. Deputy Harrison afterwards introduced a 
depatation from the Improvement Committee of the 
Corporation of London, on the-same subject. 

From remarks made by the-members of the depu- 
tation, it appeared that’ it had been in eontemplation 
‘by the corporation to build on one-fifth of the ground, 
and to leave the-remainder unoccupied. There was a 
willingness to give up the whole plot if the Board 
would aid in the contribution. The -valae of the 
t whole-of-the area would be 75,0007. 

There was much debating as to whom the matter 


'} should be referred to, but it was-very favourably re- 


ceived, -and was ultimately referred to the- Works 
Oommittee, and -not*to ‘the whole-board, by a large 
majority, namely, 2% to 8. 








REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF ROYAL IN- 
STITULE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


THE Report-presented-to the Annual Meeting, held 
May 4th, was more than usually interesting. We 
give the following passages from it :— 


*€ As session succeeds to session, it beconres the grateful 
task of the council to report the efforts made to consolidate 
the position of the Institute, and to. extend ite sphere of. 
usefulness. At no period in the history of the profession 
in this eountry has 1t stood more in need of some-central 
point, around which ali who.would uphold its rights, its 
dignity, and its responsibilities, might rally in the confi- 
dent assurance of receiving sympathy, support, and 
counsel adequate to the occasion. “It is to be sincerely 
, that a conviction to this effeot-may-spread-far and 
wide, and that the institute, supported by the unanimous 
voice-of all respectable architects, may be enabled tostem 
“that unfortunate popular current of reckless competition 
} which has'set in, and whieh, if a ked-or unregulated, 
must, inevitably, reduce our fine art to a trade, and so 
bring down the character of the profession, as to shake 
public confidence alike in the value ofthe assistance it can 
render, and in the rigid oe which should: mark every 
business tr ction with which it is connected. 

«If the accession of members to the Institute is not 
absolutély commensurate with the almost too rapid growth 
of the profession, it is-at teast-satisfactory to be enabled 
to state, thatthe average of past sessions has been more 
than sustained, and that since the last annual meeting, 
the Institute has received an addition of seven Fellows, 
ten “Associates, four contributing visitors, two honorary 
members, and three honorary and corresponding 
members.”* 





* * * * * « 


The increase in the number of contributing visitors is a 
-point to which the council would particularly invite atten- 
tion. The importance of the varied information which 
may be contributed to the ordinary moe by gentle- 
men whose interests or avocations connect them with the 
fine-arts:generally,is so great, that it is earnestly to be 
hoped that the number of contributing visitors may re- 
ceive an accession of great strength. To effect this 
desirable end, members are invited to communicate, to 
such of their’ friends as they may consider eligible, the 
existence of this class in the Institute. It is believed that 
the fact only requires to be generally known to insure the 
co-operation and support of many persons of great intel- 
ligence and energy, who at present conceive themselves 
debarred from associating with professional architects, 
* * * * * * 


The public- generally, and the members of the profes- 
sion, have seen with pleasure the completion of the west 
end of Somerset House, after the designs of our Fellow, 
Mr. Pennethorne. His professional brethren, availing 
themselves of the occasion to express to him their con- 
gratulations upon the successful manner in which he has 
carried on this task, with due justice to the genius.of the 
original architect, Sir W. Chambers, and, anxious to offer 
+rim a mark oftheir cordial-respect for his character-as an 
architect and:surveyor, and for his bearing as a gentleman, 
have, with the permission of the council of the Art-Union 
of London, had an impression struck in gold of a medal, 
recently engraved by Mr. B. Wyon, forthat body, bearing 
the profile of Sir W. Chambers on the obverse, and on 
the reverse a representation of the Strand part of Somer- 
set House. At the particular request of the originators of 
this testimonial, the medal will be presented to Mr. Penne- 





* The Institute now consists of 141 Fellows, 134 Asso- 
ciates, 15 Honorary Fellows, 18 Honorary Members, 80 
Honorary and Corresponding Members, and 11 Contri- 





h it offers as-for the advantage of a southern aspect. 


buting Visitors, 


thorne by the Earl. de Grey, president, on the-same-even- 
ing as the medals of the Institute. 

Soon after the last annual meeting, the council were led 
to consider, that a friendly co-operation with the Archi- 
teetural Association of London, the maintenance of which 
appeared at that time to be somewhat precarious, or & 
more or less complete fusion of that body with this Insti- 
tute, might revive the energetic desire which the Aeso- 
eiation had previously exhibited for self-improvement, and 
induce all the younger members of the profession to take 
part and interest in exercises, such us those which the 
Association appeared on the — of giving up, and 
which, so far as the practice of design is concerned, h 
also been for many years-carried on -by students of this 
Institute. 

[The failure ofthe proposition was then referred to, and 
regret expressed. Reference was afterwards made to the 
}-diiterence between ‘the-arehiteet of the New Palace at 

West minster and the-Lords of the Treasury, the result of 
-which is known to our readers.} 

The council warmly sympathise in-this firm-but respect - 
fal protest, and : -eonour in the justness of the state- 
}ment-made by Sir Charles- Barry in- his ar to them, a 
} companying a copy-of the-protest,- that’ -with res: 

to the settlement and-the circumstances which led to ia he 
has done all in- his power-to vindicate and- upheld -the 
dignity and rights-of the: profession.’ 

The i i le-set-by- her Maj ’s Gevern- 


ment he ~ oe jentoun oe the counci ieee 
especially injurious phishing a precedent o 
likely to.be seized upen-by- bodies. rate, such-as-those 
from which advertisements -frequen emanate, inviting 
architects to compete upon terms little less degrading to 
the profession. than. dishonourable te those from whem-the 
invitations proceed. It is to beremembered that-the-only 
remedy for. the evil lies with architeets themselves. if the 
pectabl bers. of the profession will — 
from answering any: such appeals, those by m -they 
are habitually put forward will soon find that it-is-mere 
to their interest-to consult in the outset an experienced 
practitioner of good and well-known reputation, than to 
allow themselves to be cajoled by deceptive drawings and 
estimates, calculated only'to captivate the eye and disarm 
the sober judgment. , 

The coundll have very lately ‘had their attention-drawn 

to unworthy inducements offered by unscrupulous trades- 
men to those architects by whom clients can be induced to 
make ‘purchases - of~ certain -articles used in buildings. 
Against such offers. the counoil -indignantly protest, und if 
it shall appear that-any member.of the Institute, forgetful 
of the written pledge he gave to:the contrary on joining 
the boty, shall have received or accepted ‘any pecuniary 
eousideration or ¢-from -any builder or other 
tradesman whose works: he may -be engaged to superin- 
tend, they will forthwith take the proper measures. to 
— expulsion, in accordanve with Bye-law, No. 16, 
sec. III. 

It. must be apparent how great would be the temptation 

for architects to lend themselves to such dishonest prac- 
'ticeg,-were the examiple set by her Majesty’s Government 
of lowering-the proper- and legitimate rate of professional 
remuneration to be taken as.a_precedent. So long as com- 
petitions for works ee but eli architectural 
attainments continue generally unlimited, it must be 
~must exist forthe ission to 
potetion of men enti unworthy of confidence; aad 
owever possible it may be for the Institute to wateh over 
the professional conduct of the men of good character of 
which it is proud .o believe itself composed, it is alto- 
ether inoperative with regard to those without its pale. 
nder existing circumstances, it.is.alone by association 
and watchfulness on the — of the profession, that such 
disgraceful practices:can be absolutely suppressed. 

Painful as it is to allude to such matters, the council 
have felt-that it would be.a shrinking from their obvious 
duty if they were to ress a direct reference and a 
expression of their convictions with respect tothem. * * 

Attention having been called by one of our A . 
Mr. Wigley, who has:spent many yearsin the East, to the 
desirability of architects being appointed British consuls 
in certain cities where remains of ancient art are supposed 
to exist, the council addressed a memorial to her a. 
Mini for Foreign-A ffairs on the subject, instancing 
ble: pr dings of the French Government in similar 
appointments, by which means many valuable vestiges of 
antiquity have. been brought to light and preserved. The 
official acknowledgment of the memorial promised, im the 
usual terms, that the request should-be duly noted, but 
regretted that arrangements had been already made for 
filling up the consulates mentioned. The council can 
therefore only hope that-in some, if not in all the cities-in 
which they desired to see men placed who might -be-as 
anxious to further the cause of civilization and letters for 
their country as the French savans, similarly located, are 
for theirs; such “nominations "may have been made as will 
conduce to the national honour, and to the best-interests 
of art. 

The maintenance of the vacant space adjoining «the 
aoithoant angle of St. Paul’s Churchyard was-urged ; and 
afterwards allusion made to some recent competitions: ] 

A novel mode.of. proceeding was adopted in the compe- 
tition for the Liverpool bree Library and Museum ; the 
Committee selecting, in the first instance, certuin sketch 
‘designs, the authors of which were invited to send in more 
detailed drawings. The-Council, considering that. the 
number of competitors—twenty—to be eo selected, was 
excessive, communicated ‘their opinion to the Committee, 
It subsequently appeared that sixteen sketch designs were 
selected-frora among the one hundred and fifteen sent in. 
The result of this competition is weil known; the author 
of the selected design, not being employed to superintend 
the erection of the building, although his design ‘bas been 
adopted in a modified form -by another hand. it is there- 
fore obvious that, notwithstanding the best intentions, 
ostensibly, at the commencement, this competition: has 
not differed materially from other eminently. unsatisfactory 
ones, which have-either preceded it or been contempo- 
raneous with it. : 4 

Another competition, upon the issue of which the 
Council took occasion to congratulate the body of the 


e arte a as Se a a Swed 
‘exception to-the i ice of her Maj 
Government'should have been mede in his case, it-may 

ifymg tothe profession generally to observe, thatin 
the eonditions issued for the-competition fer the “ New 
Government Offiees,” it is declared that, “‘ if the arehi- 
tect to whom # premium may be awarded ‘in res f 
designs Nos. two and three, or either of them, 
employed to superintend the exeention of the work, he 
will not be entitled to receive rome “pirergme but- he will 
be paid a commission, at-the rate of 6 per cent. upon the 
outlay.” sad 
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Institute in their Report last year, assumes at present & 
much less favourable as it did at that period. 
Stimulated by a general outcry against the traditional 
defects of arrangement which appeared to preside over 
the plans and constructions of barracks, both for infantry 
and cavalry, her Majesty’s Government pegoried Se civil 
architects to furnish them with more enlightened ideas on 
the subject, holding out as an inducement bay’ § small 
money premiums, but an unconditional pledge that the 
two best designs should be carried out under the superin- 
tendence of their authors. Animated by this pledge, 
which offered at once honour and profit, the profession 
responded at a great expenditure, both of time and money, 
the: a peal made to them in an hour of need by her 
Majesty's Government, in whose unreserved promises they 
we implicit reliance. The designs were publicly ex- 
ibited, so that all interested might derive the full benefit 
of the valuable suggestions offered by them, but up to the 
grepens date no symptom has manifested itself of her 
ajesty’s Gover t redeeming the pledge into which 
they voluntarily entered. The 





authors of the designs ad- 
judged to be the best by the commission appointed to con- 
sider the subject were (as was stated last year) all mem- 
bers of this Institute; and the council sincerely regret 
that, while the principles of arrangement suggested by 
them should by public exhibition have become the pro- 
aga Ls the omen no steps should have been taken 

quately reward these able men, ae affording them 
an copostunty of realising the principles they had set 
forth before their novelty should have worn off. 

A case of disputed right to retain designs forwarded in 
competition having been referred to the council, was 
speedily decided in accordance with the specific conditions 
under which the drawings had been sent in. Where such 
conditions are not stated in the instructions, competitors 
would do well to protect their own interests 2 crap | 
them in the papers they may forward in explanation of 
their designs, and so reserve to themselves, under any 
circumstances, the right of property in their drawings.” * 

* s - * * ¥ 








CLOCK FACES. 


AN inquiry having been made in your last number 
as to the best material for a clock face in an exposed 
position, and occasionally washed with the salt spray 
of the sea, I would strongly recommend a slate slab, 
having its exposed side painted with several coats of 
colour mixed with japanner’s gold size, with just 
sufficient turpentine added to make it work easily, and 
dry without a gloss: the figures, &., should be 
painted with colour mixed in the same way, without 
any oil, or being afterwards varnished. 

I painted an ornamental clock face upon slate with 
this colour, which is now as hard as the slate itself, 
and looks as fresh as when first fixed, although it has 
been in an exposed position more than eight years. 

I feel contident that sea spray would have no in- 
jurious effect upon it, as I have used the same ma- 
terial upon an old church wall, where a moisture, 
containing a considerable quantity of salt, is con- 
stantly oozing out, but does not destroy the painting. 

H. B. HacReen. 








COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 


WILL you allow me to aay a few words in reference 
to Mr. Picton’s remarks on Cologne Cathedral? I 
find that he thinks that “few would be disposed to 
doubt that if Cologne Cathedral were completed, it 
would be the finest Gothic building in the world.” 
Now, when I see this kind of expression of opinion in 
a guide-book, I am content simply to protest to 
myself against its truth; but when an architect (as I 
— Mr. Picton to be) gives this as the result of 

examination of many churches in France and 
Germany, I fear, lest any should be disposed to 
acquiesce in what he says, as said; by one entitled to 
speak with authority, and I venture, therefore, to say 
a few words in arrest of judgment. Cologne, no 
doubt, has had the benefit of an architect who could 
see the beauty of the French system of planning, and 
who had the boldness to follow it in preference to the 
ordinary German plans ; but the evidence of a French 
origin stops here, and in every detail throughout the 
building there is most unmistakeable evidence of a 
German, and not of a French artist. The conse- 
quence is, that the completed portion of Cologne is 
inferior in a very marked manner to the correspond- 
ing portion of Amiens, and mapy other French 
churches ; and it seems to me that the works which 
are being carried out for its completion, serve to 
bring out this inferiority more and more clearly. In 
these daya, when all of us rightly think it our duty 
to study ancient examples of our art abroad,as well as 
at home, it is doubly necessary that we should dis- 
criminate carefully between the good and the bad 
schools of Medieval architecture; and, much as 
I rejoice in the recollection of my visits to 
churches in all parts of Germany, I am yet bold 
enough to say, that there was no part of Europe 
during the Middle Ages which achieved so little 
of a really noble and thoroughly artistic character as 





* At the next meeting, to be held on Monday evening, 
the 18th instant, the Earl de Grey, resident, will present 
the Royal and other Medals. On this occasion, , the 

ent will present to Mr. Pennethorne the Chambers 

old Medal, as a mark of respect from his professional 
been. Br. Digby a att — = a Pa ~~ —- 
on i Grotto (Sagro Speco) of St. Benedict, at 
Subiaco, and its Monastic Institutions. ——Earl de Grey, 
ry ao t, will hold his annual conversazione on the 


that country. Every one who has studied French 
buildings of the Middle Ages with the same care 
must have seen how far superior they are in almost 
every point of view. Their grouod plans were so 
superior that the architect of Cologne rightly neg- 
lected his national traditions, and copied them. 
Their sculptors were among the greatest the world 
has ever seen, whilst those of the German churches 
were singularly deficient in grandeur or simplicity of 
purpose, and have left nothing fit to be compared 
with any of the great French works. In this respect, 
indeed, it would be a reductio ad absurdum to com- 
pare Amiens and Cologne. In the treatment of 
window tracery and of groining, the same inferiority 
of the Germans is always evident. I have long felt 
that this excessive admiration of Cologne and of other 
German works of the same date might prove most 
damaging to the revival of Pointed architecture 
among ourselves, and year by year the impression 
becomes stronger on my mind. It seems to me that 
we run a very great risk in allowing ourselves to be 
captivated by the fantastic traceries of German win- 
dows, as we so often do, and by the excessive display 
of personal conceit and ingenuity of device so common 
in Germany, and so destructive of noble art. At the 
same time, if we neglect the teaching of those great 
men, the French architects of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, we most unquestionably neglect the 
teaching of men who raised our art to a point of 
excellence to which no other school ever attained. I 
would never ask men to cease to admire, and reve- 
rently study, Westminster or Ely, Wells or Lincoln, 
or any of our countless relics of early art in this 
country; but I would, at the same time, most ear- 
nestly advocate the duty of studying Amiens, Rouen, 
Chartres, Laon, and the other great churches of 
France, not less carefully nor less faithfully; and when 
they have done this, I am confident that they will 
never allow themselves to entertain for an instant 
the question of the relative merit of Amiens and 
Cologne ;—the one the shrine of sculpture and archi- 
tecture most exquisitely combined; the other the 
largest and grandest example of the cold ingenuity of 
a scientific architect. 
Grorce EpMUND STREET. 








RUSTIC PLAGUE-SPOTS. 


‘ Havine this morning heard of a sad case of desti- 
tution in a village called Liddington, three miles from 
Swindon, I swallowed a hasty meal, and betook myself 
to the spot. The only sleeping-room of the miserable 
hovel is 13 feet long by 8 feet wide, and in such a 
place, huddled together, sleep father, mother, and ten 
children, two of them born on the 2nd inst. within 
three hours of the toil-worn mother’s return from 
laborious field-work. 

Three other children, aged eighteen, fifteen, and 
fourteen, are provided for away from home. 

The nation looks for much of valuable reform in 
the existing Parliament, and I trust that insertion of 
this in your world-wide columns will help to stir up 
philanthropists to prevent recurrence of such scenes 
as are here imperfectly sketched. The hovel is the 
labourer’s own, built upon the waste land, in a 
most abominable swampy lane, the only water-supply 
being from a filthy pond in the rear of the hovel; 
which pond does also duty as a cesspool for the 
scourings of the lane ditch, into which all the privies 
in the lane are arranged to empty. It is felony to 
attempt suicide: so would I make it, henceforth, 
felony to build a dwelling so unfit for human abode. 
Present possessors I would not deprive of their homes 
without compensation, but I would render it impera- 
tive that the fitness of a locality should be certified 
ere future habitations should be sanctioned ; and that 
rent should not be recoverable in any court without 
production of such certificate. 

C. A, WHEELER, 








CONSTRUCTION OF FLUES. 


A coop illustration of the danger in which many 
houses are from bad contrivance in the flues, was 
afforded a few days ago, at No. 7, John-street, 
Adelphi, where a fire suddevly broke out in a locked- 
up room in one of the basement stories, and was on'y 
discovered by accident after many valuable books, a 
piano, and other property with which the room was 
filled, had been either wholly consumed, or greatly 
injared. An eutrance being effected by the firemen, 
through the window, the fire was extinguished, when 
it was found that it had commenced in a fireplace, 
against which the chief of the articles consumed had 
been placed. The explanation of the origin of the fire 


fallen down the other. Indeed, the discovery was 
made by the noise that was heard in the flue, by a 
person in a room in the upper part of the house. 
Had the fire commenced in the night time, the two 





houses, Nos. 6 and 7, which are in communication, 











was, that the flue communicated with one of another | the theory of beauty, and to 
fireplace, and that burning soot from the one flue had the general laws of seusation and thought. 
sidered that beauty might 


, Reflection.— 3rd. 
ciated Emotions. In the treatment of 
, these, he remarked that simple visual pleasure was 


—— 


would, doubtless, have been destroyed, aud probably 
the whole block of buildings between John-street and 
the terrace, would have shared the same fate. After 
this, the houses in the Adelphi may hardly be deemed 
so safe as their construction in some respecis would 
lead persons to suppose. A vast sum was expended 
in the foundations, vaults, and basements, as well as 
in the walls and staircases, and other parts of the 
superstructure, but many of the details of construction 
and convenience are very defective. 








ACTION AGAINST AN ARCHITECT. 
THE EXPENSES OF ATTEMPTING TO REMOVE DRY Ror, 


Tu1s was an action brought by Mr. F. Mulholland 
against Mr. E. Welby Pugin, to recover 8. 11s. 3d. the 
balance alleged to be due to plaintiff, for certain chemi. 
cals in combination, called ‘‘The Anti-Dry Rot Composi. 
tion,” the manufacture of which has been patented by the 
plaintiff, The case was tried in the Bloomsbury County 


Court, and it appeared in evidence that the disease known 
as dry rot had 


ot into some aes | at Bilton Grange, 
near Rugby, ‘nl that the defendant had instructions to 
use his endeavours to remove it. The plaintiff, who was 
then in his service at asalary, said he knew how to manu- 
facture a composition which would effect its removal, and 
he was accordingly instructed by the defendant to obtain 
the necessary chemicals. The plaintiff, thereupon, ordered 
goods to the amount of 18/, 11s. 3d. including 16s. for 
sonal expenses, The first bill amounted to 101. which 
the defendant paid at once, but when the second 
general bill for the 182. 11s. 3d. was given him, he asked 
the plaintiff for a detailed account, which, on his declin- 
ing to supply, the defendant declined to pay. The 
plaintiff pan cg the object of the defendant was to ascertain 
the elements and proportions of the composition. This. 
was denied by the Sileiead, who said his only object was 
to have a proper detailed account to show his client, Capt, 
Hibbert, and he had only that morning obtained it from 
the persons who had supplied the plaintiff with the chemi- 
cals in question. ; 

His Honour disallowed the 16s. for personal trouble and 
expense, as the plaintiff was at that time in the defendant's. 
employment. That reduced the claim to 7/. 15s. 3d. which 
defendant at once paid. The plaintiff’s costs of the whole 
proceedings, amounting to 1J. 10s. were alse a, 
on the ground that he had declined to furnish a detaile 
account before the action was brought. 








THE CANYNGES SOCIETY AND ST. MARY 
-REDCLIFF, BRISTOL. 


Tue tenth anniversary of the Canynges Society, at 
Bristol, for the restoration of the church of St. Mary 
Redcliff, was celebrated on Thursday, the 30th ult. 
under the presidency of Dr. Symonds. 

At the business meeting, held after hearing sermon 
in the church, the report of the committee for 1856 
was read. Donations amounting to 606/. odd had 
been received, besides subscriptions amounting to. 
178/. 7s. Since last meeting, 750/. had been con- 
tributed towards the restoration of the church, The: 
donations included ;five of 100/. each, promised on 
condition that 2,000/. should be otherwise raised, but 
since paid without awaiting the fulfilment of the con- 
dition, on account of the dangerous state of the fabric, 
particularly the south side of the clerestory of the 
nave: two of the windows were now in progress, but 
more funds were much wanted, while the committee 
regretted to note a diminution of the annual subserip- 
tions. Reports from the Commercial and the Ladies 
Auxiliary Associations, the former announcing that 
4007. had now been collected, and the latter 280/. ; 
this latter sum being for the restoration of the Ladye 
Chapel, were then read. : 

Mr. J. S. Harford addressed the meeting, while 
moving its thanks to Mr. Proctor, as chairman of the 
restoration committee. He alluded to a visit made to 
the church by the Commendatore Canina. The Cum- 
mendatore, said Mr. Harford, had some prejudices 
against Gothic architecture, and he had heard him 
call it barbaric, a name which sounded harsh on the 
ear of one attached to that beautiful style of structure. 
On entering St. Mary Redcliff he stopped, and after 
casting his eyes around said, “This is the most beau- 
tiful building I have seen in England.” He had been 
staying with the Duke of Northumberland, and had 
seen Edinburgh, Lincoln, York, and some of the most 
distinguished cathedral churches: he mentioned, in 
particular, York Minster. 

Mr. Proctor was also present, and addressed the 
meeting, especially as to the dilapidation of the 
edifice: he only wished some of them could be per- 


' suaded to ascend the leads and look at the buttresses 
‘and the mullions of the windows : they were positively 
| dangerous, and yet a few hundred pounds now woul 


do much to obviate what thousands shortly would be 
required to do. ¥ 
A lecture “On the Principles of Beauty” wa 
afterwards delivered by the president, Dr. Symonds. 
After a few preliminary observations on the Fine 
Arts, the lecttrer entered upon his immediate subject. 
He said that his purpose was to er ye 4 
ing its princi 
bring its pripcip He cot- 
be referred to four pril- 
cipal sources—I1st. Sensation.— 2nd. Thought 


i —A4th, Ass0- 
Moral Sentiments. + frat of 
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of beauty—namely, that pleasure which consists 
of a mere agreeable impression on the nerve of sight. 
He then showed how a number of co-existent or 
closely-successive impressions create pleasure on the 
several principles of similarity, variety, or contrast, 
and continuity. The effects of simple lines, both 
straight and curved, were briefly considered, and then 
symmetrical and harmonious combinations of forms 
were entered into at some length. Dr. Symonds gave 
an exposition of Mr. Hay’s system of harmony of 

roportions, and expressed, in strong terms, his admi- 
ration of the origioality of conception, as well as of 
the persevering industry which Mr. Hay had mani- 
fested in his investigation of this interesting subject, 
the results of which investigation had been embodied 
jn several books by Mr. Hay. 

Having expounded Mr. Hay’s views, Dr. Symonds 
proceeded to give a theory of his own as to the ex- 
planation of the cause of the plersure which resulted 
from the contemplation of forms which might be 
analysed into angles bearing these definite propor- 
tions. The leading idea was that as those movements 
of the body which are performed in conformity to defi- 
nite proportions of time and space, as in marching, 
or in darcing to music, are productive of satisfaction 
and enjoyment, so those delicate movements of the 
eyes which, if the eyes are carried over spaces of 
harmonious proportions, must also be regular and 
rhythmical, will be attended with a feeling of plea- 
sure, which feeling constitutes a large part of the 
beauty in question. 








Miscellanea. 


ARCHITECTURAL PuBLicaTIon Society. — The 
annual general meeting of the subscribers will be held 
at the Institute of Architects, on Wednesday after- 
noon, the 20th of May, to receive the report of the 
committee on the general affairs of the society, &c. 
when, it is to be hoped, there will be a good attend- 
ance, and that arrangements may be made to ensure 
the rapid progress of the ‘‘ Dictionary.” 


MancueEsterk Exurpition.—In connection with 
the Exhibition, Messrs. Day and Son are about to 
publish a chromo-lithographic work, “‘ The Art Trea- 
sures of the United Kingdom.” The series will 
embrace — Sculpture—The Ceramic—Metallic—Vi- 
treois—Textile—and other Decorative Arts; and 
eich division of the work will be accompanied by 
historical and descriptive essays, and the work will 
be produced under the direction of Mr. J. B. Waring. 
Messrs. Colnaghi, too, announce a work, entitled, 
“Gems of the Art Treasures Exhibition,” from pho- 
tographs by Messrs. Caldesi and Montecchi, from the 
most interesting specimens of art contained in the 
Art Treasures Exhibition. It will be divided into 
two sections, one embracing the works of the old 
masters, in painting, sculpture, engraving, and the 
most interesting works in armour, glass, porcelain, 
carving, while the other section will be taken from 
the works, in oil and water colours, of the modern 
school, modern sculpture and carving, and from the 
collection of historic portraits. 


CHELTENHAM ScHooL oF ArT.— Last week a 
conversazione, in connection with the above school, 
was held in the rooms of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Institution, which were decorated with casts, 
evergreens, and plants in pots; the drawings and 
paintings executed by the pupils being also arranged 
around the large room, for the inspection of the public 
and the government inspector, who was making his 
annual visit to the school. The evening’s entertain- 
ments included a “ Lecture on Gothic Architecture in 
connection with the History of the Parish Church,” 
delivered by Mr. J. W. Hugall, the hon. secretary of 
the school; the chair being taken by Mr. W. M. 
Tartt. This reunion marks the commencement of 
the fifth year of the school’s operations, carried on 
under the present master, Mr. James P. Knight, and 
an influential committee. 

Liverroo, ARcHITECTURAL Socrety.— At the 
closing meeting of the session, on Wednesday evening 
the 6th, Mr. Huggins presiding, the honorary secre- 
tary, Mr. Weightman, read the report of the society 
for the session 1856-57, from which it appears that 
there are 4 life members, 6 honorary, 25 professional, 
and 124 associate members—in all, 178. The fol- 
lowing were elected the officers and committee for 
the ensuing year:—Presideot, Mr. S. Huggins; 
Vice-presidents, the Mayor of Liverpool and the High 
Sheriff, ex officio; J. M. Hay, and G. Chantrill ; 
hon. treasurer, T. Horner ; hon. librarian and curator, 
G. Goodall ; hon. secretaries, W. H. Weightman and 
William Stubbs; Council, H. Cox, Frank Howard, 
J, A. Picton, J. Boult, and John Hay. The trea- 
Surer's report was next read, from which it appeared 
that the income of the society during the year was 
136/. 7s. 7d., and the expenditure 1327. 14s. 5d. 


resident t i i 
aaa Bi ent then delivered a very able closing 


INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, Bir- 
MINGHAM.—The general meeting of the members of 
this institution was held on the 29th ult. at their 
house, in Newhall-street, Birmingham, when some 
new members were elected, and an abstract of an ad- 
journed paper “ On the Application of Steam Power to 
Agricultural Purposes,” by Mr. W. Waller, of Lincoln, 
was read; as also a paper “ on Steam Cultivation,” 
by Mr. John Fowler, of London; and a “ Description 
of Improved Machinery for Turning and Shaping 
Wood,” by Mr. J. W. Wilson of Banbury. This ma- 
chinery is being employed for the manufacture, on a 
large scale, of long rounded poles, such as broomstails, 
&c. of which as many as one per minute are turned 
out, The wood to be rounded is fed through grooved 
rollers to a couple of revolving cutters, carried on a 
face-plate rotating at a high speed, by which it is 
rounded, and passes out through a circular die or hole 
in the plate. The revolving cutters are made of such 
a shape as to last for a long time without sharpening. 

Scottish ART MANUFACTURE ASSOCIATION.— 
The prize of twenty guineas, offered by this associa- 
tion for the best design and model of a useful and 
ornamental article of art manufacture, for general 
distribution among the subscribers, has been awarded 
to Messrs. Les Fréres Wills, of London; and the 
committee of management have adjudged an extra 
prize of five pounds to Mr. James Annan, junior, of 
Edinburgh, the model given in by him having been 
much approved of The models offered for compe- 
tition by Mr. George Brookes, of Dalkeith, were con- 
sidered entitled to hononrab!e mention. 

INAUGURATION OF THE QUEEN’S STATUE IN PEEL 
Park, SaLForD. — The ceremony of unveiling the 
statue of her Majesty, erected in commemoration of 
the Queen’s visit to Salford in 1851, was performed on 
the 6th inst. by Prince Albert, in the presence of the 
mayor and corporation of the borough, and many 
thousands of spectators. The statue is erected imme- 
diately in front of the new library and museum facing 
the road, and near the entrance of the park. The 
pedestal is of granite, and the Queen is represented 
in her state robes, and with a small coronet on the 
head. Mr. Noble was the sculptor. The Prince 
visited the Musenm ang Local Art-Exhibition at the 
same time, and was received there by Mr. Hammersly 
and a deputation of the committee of contributing 
artists. 

PuriFicaTIon OF Rivers. — Mr. John Buck, 
M.R.C.S. delivered a lecture on Thursday in last 
week, in the Manchester Town-hall, on the method of 
cleansing the river at Leicester, employed by Mr. 
Thoms Wicksteed, C.E. The lecture was given 
under the auspices of the Manchester and Salford Sani- 
tary Association. The chairman, Alderman Bancroft, 
said he had attended as one of a deputation from the 
Manchester council to Leicester respecting the cleans- 
ing of the river, of which a report had been presented 
to the general purposes committee. He must confess 
he saw difficulties in the way of adapting the principle 
employed successfully at Leicester to the three Man- 
chester rivers, two of which had streams of eighteen 
and twelve million gallons per day. The Rev. Canon 
Richson, as chairman of the association, introduced 
the lecturer, and remarked that the experiment tried 
at Knott Mill had proved its practicability. He 
hoped the result of the lecture wou'd be a further 
step in the same direction. Mr. Buck then explained 
Mr. Thomas Wicksteed’s system of sewage and de- 
odorising by means of diagrams, and pointed attention 
to the happy sanitary effect the drainage and deodo- 
rization had had in the town. In the discussion 
which followed, Mr. Richardson, sanitary inspector, 
said he thought the sum required to purify their rivers 
would be two or three hundred thousand pounds, 
and he doubted if it could be done at all unless adjoin- 
ing towns cleansed the rivers which flowed into the 
Manchester streams. There were also the rights of 
water-way, &c. to be contended with. Canon Richson 
said that the association, without pledging themselves 
to the scheme described by Mr. Buck as the best, 
merely wished to show that the thing was feasible, 
and that there was ground for asking the help of the 
authorities in the matter. Mr. Buck added that much 
money had necessarily been spent in Leicester in try- 
ing the plan, which would be saved elsewhere. 

St. MaryLesone Cemetery Jos.—Can you 
enlighten me and many fellow-sufferers as to the like- 
lihood of any satisfaction being got out of the parties 
who mismanaged this affair, or if the question is to 
be considered as buried with our money; and if the 
same persons will offer to oblige us with their ser- 
vices again in the proposed new job as to a school for 
the pauper children.—A (FIRst) Rate Paver. 

Tue AcapeMy Drawines.—In your report on 
the architectural drawings of the Royal Academy, you 
say, “Town Hall at Cork, Ireland.” That is an error 
in the catalogue: it should be “ A design for the pro- 
posed Town Hall, Cork, Ireland.” I hope you will 
correct this in your next, as it may lead to error. 





JOHN P. Jones. 


Potice Trespass.—Under Buildings Act.—In the 
Vice-Chancellors’ Courts, before Sir R. T, Kindersley 
on Thorsday in last week, a motion for an injunction 
against the Commissioners of Police was brought on. 
The qnestion was, whether under the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act (I8th and 19th Vic., c. 122, ss. 69 and 
73), the Police Commissioners had a right to enterupon 
the premises of the plaintiff, Mr. Addison, living at 
No. 6, Delahay-street, for the purpose of repairing or 
underpinning the wall of his neighbour Mr. Henry 
Richardson’s house, which wall was admitted to be in a 
dangerous or insecure state, and had been so represented 
by the plaintiff himself to the commissioners, who had 
acted under a magistrate’s order, giving them power 
to enter, and repair the wall. After some discussion 
the Vice-Chancellor gave the following judgment :—I 
thiok this is avery plain case. The injunction must go. 
The plaintiff has a right to be protected from any per- 
son coming on his premises. It appears to me that 
the language of the Act of Parliament is plain. A 
justice of the peace makes an order upon the party to 
“take down or otherwise secure the building to the 
satisfaction of. the surveyor.” If that is not done, 
the commissioners are not ordered to do, but they may 
do what they think requisite. They may take down, 
repair, or otherwise secure : that is their authority. I 
think that they were bound to exercise that authority 
if there were really danger. But does that justi 
them in coming upon the land of another to do it ? 
think not. Iam not meaning to say that there might 
not be a case of such extreme pressure and necessity 
as that this Court would not interfere to prevent them. 
I do not see here the smallest symptom of danger to the 
public. Toe wall is already shored up by the plaintiff 
himself. It is not an external wall, producing a pos- 
sibility of danger to passengers. Therefore, it appears 
to me that supposing a very extreme case might jus- 
tify trespassing on another man’s land, that case does 
not exist here. As to that there is no contradiction 
in the affidavits. The injunction must be until answer 
or further order. 

Great Baast at HotyHEap.—Some of our 
readers who may be going to Manchester and others 
will probably be glad to know, that on the 21st inst. 
a grand blasting operation, in which 18,000 lbs. of 
powder will be used, under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Rigby, the contractors, is to take place at the 
Holyhead Harbour Work Quarries. 

ENGLIsH AND In1sH MaGnetic TeLeGraPu Com- 
PANY.—The annual general meeting of the share- 
holders in this company was held in the Clarendon- 
rooms, on Tuesday in last week, Mr. J. C. Ewart, 
M.P. in the chair. The report called attention to the 
steady improvement in the receipts, not only during 
the past year, but from the commencement of the | 
company’s operations; and to the fact that, although 
the business transacted by the company during the 
last half-year of 1856exceeded that of the first half-year 
by 1,200/. the working expenses were less by 4007. 
notwithstanding a large additional expenditure incutred 
in the repair of lines, injured by severe storms. The 
directors had-carried out the amalgamation between 
the Magnetic and British Telegraph systems, and had 
every reason to be satisfied with the results of the 
union. The chairman mentioned that the company 
were receiving nearly 150/. a week from the agent of 
the Submarine Telegraph Company, which never 
been the case heretofore. 

WortHine DratnaGe.— Messrs Frend and Hamill 
complain that in our account of “ Worthing Water- 
Tower and Engine-House ” they are not mentioned. 
If they look again they will find they are in error. 
They say further—“ As you have broached the subject 
of the drainage of Worthing, will you allow us to— 
inform you of a peculiarity in the mode of carrying 
out the honse-drainage of that town. The resident 
engineer to the Local Board of Health, at the same 
time that he is acting in this capacity, is contracting 
for house-drainage, and executing it under his own 
direction, or under no direction at all : in other words, 
a part of the town is being drained by a contractor 
without avy engineer to plan the work, or to control 
its execution. This is not very likely to ensure to 
Worthing a sound drainage, for the private or house 
drainage is as much a part of any system pursued in 
draining a town as is the main or public drainage, 
and the imperfect construction of either will be sure 
to prevent the efficient action of the whole.” 

BaTTeRsEA Park.—Great exertions are being 
made to throw this park open to the public by 
August. The excavations for the ornamental water 
are completed, and the walks are nearly all ready. 

Tue Grain oF Stone.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents tell me of any composition which could be 
applied to stone columns with a view to bring out 
the grain and veins of the stone? Ihave four sand- 
stone columns in a hall, which are of very varied 
colours, and which would be very handsome if stained 
and polished. Could they be afterwards varnished, 
or should they be polished ? and with what ? 
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Axcuirects’ Brits.—At the-sittings in Banco, at 
the Bail Court, before Mr. Justice Coleridge, last 
week, a ease, Simmonds v. Moss, was argued upon a 
rule for setting aside an award by a jaryman, who 
had been selected at the suggestion of the judge (Mr. 
Justice Crompton, at Guildball), the case being one 
savouring mach more of account and fitness for exa- 
minetion by an arbitrator than by the Court. The 
case - in ion was an action to recover 152/. 3s. 
for-work and labour in surveying; and there were 
twe pleas,—never indebted, and a set-off. The award 
of. the-juryman, as arbitrator, was that the plaintiff 
was entitled to 152/. 3s., and that 53/. 6s. was due 
from plaintiff’ to defendant, leaving a balance of 
987. 6s. due to the plaintiff. Gross misconduct on 
the part of the juror arbitrating was alleged as a 
reason for setting aside the award, but Justice Cole- 
ridge said. that the allegations of great noise, tumult, 
partiality, and interruption, bad been met in the most 
clear and specific maoner, and the charges most com- 
pletely answered. The rule must, therefore, be dis- 
charged, and, considering the gross imputation thrown 
on the arbitrator, discharged with costs. 

Expremimentar Test or THE CRUMLIN VIADUCT. 
—The Taff Vale Extension of the Hereford and Aber- 
gavenny Railway being nearly completed, an effort is 
being.made to open it on the lst-of June. “ From 
its light and aérial construction,” says the Star of 
Gwent, “ it appears: to the eye: more like apiece of 
oruamental net work —-which might possibly be able 
to bear the weight of a foot passenger,—rather than a 
piece of mechanism of almost incalculable: elasticity 
and strength.” The engineers and contractors con- 
cerned.in its construction, tested the: structure last 
week: by means of six engines'with their tenders, each 
made-up to the weight of fifty-two tons. Mr. Gordon; 
Mr. Carr, resident engineer; Messrs. Kennard, 
E,. Sayer, and Mr. Kidd, manager, Crumlin Works, 
&e,. were. present. ‘The greatest deflection observed 
was-found, says the paper quoted, to be only one 
and one-eighth of an inch ; and the amount of weight 
to each foot ran on the bridge, did not exceed one- 
fifth of the weight which the iron is capable of 
bearing. Before the opening for traffic, the bridge 
will be'tested by the Government inspector. 

Prevention or Sounp.—The Secretary of the 
Fibrons Slab Company says;—‘ I have just read in 
the Builder of the 11th April an article containing a 
foreible:description of the: inconveniences attending 
the-transmission of sound through ceilings and party 
walls, and an appeal to men of ingenuity to step 
forward and remedy the evil. Allow me to inform 

‘ou that the appeal, so long and so often repeated, 

- been: answered, and that the material, ‘ solid, 
fire-proof, and: sound-absorbing,’ shown by you to be 
80: desirable, has been produced. The patent wood 
or fibrous slab, among the advantages it has over the 
ordinary substance, some of which have been already 
pointed -out in the Bui/der; possesses that of being a 
nén-conductor of heat and sound.” 

Weexty Returns or ILiness or Disease IN 
THE Metropouis:—The Registrar General’s weekly 
returns: of deaths in the metropolis have now a 
promising auxiliary in a Board of Health weekly 
return:of cases of illness short o* death, the number 
of' which is not included or implied in the number of 
actual deaths registered : in other words, the record 
of deaths very imperfectly represents, except to the 
mostrinitiated, the multiple of sickness to which it 
corresponds. As justly remarked by the compiler of 
the new'returns, Mr. Conway Evans, “To be warned is 
to’be armed : so far as individual life is concerned, the 
} pm of the death register is too late: sofar as society 
is: concerned, it is both too late, and, so to speak, too 
inaudible.” The officers of health, therefore, in the 
different districts of the metropolis, have united in an 
endeavour to ascertain the number of cases of illness 
or disease which erise in course of each week in 
their-respective districts. The returns for the few 
weeks already printed are far too imperfect, as yet, as 
a basis for useful inference ; but it is to be hoped that 
the officers of health will soon be effectnally aided in 
their se both by hospital and other public 
authorities, and by private practitioners. 

EXAMINERS UNDER THE BurLpine Act.—At the 
last:meeting of the Institute of Architects, in eon- 
formity with the recommendation of the council, the 
following gentlemen were appointed to act as examiners 
under section 33, Metropolitan Building Act, 1855 ;— 
The viee-presidents and the honorary secretaries for 
the time being, with Messrs. C. Barry, Fowler, Gibson, 
Godwin, Hesketh, Inman, Pennethorne, Pownall, S. 
Smirke, and Whichcord, Fellows. 

Cement For AQuakia.—In reply to “E. F.T.” I 
have used red-lead putty for my marine aquarium, 
and it remains perfectly water-tight. White-lead 
putty will do for a fresh-water tank, but whichever is 
used, it. is desirable to let it harden for a fortnight ; 
and before introducing the water te cover the inner 
joints with.a coating of shell-lac, dissolved in spirits 
of winee--E,A. CopLanp. 


Wetuineton TEsTIMONIAL,. LivERPooL.— Read- 
ing in the last number of your valuable publication 
an account of the manner in which a competitor’s 
drawings for the above bad been treated by the ser- 
vants of the Testimonial Committee, I imagined you 
would not mind my troubling yon with a few lines on 
the subject. My design, a drawing on D elephant 
paper, properly stretched on a frame, in the usual 
manner, was returned to me, having had some other 
frame forced quite through it, entirely spoiling my 
drawing for any purpose. As a proof that it was not 
done in the transit from Liverpool, the covers and 
thick mill-board in which it was packed were umin- 
jured. Is there any redress in such a case P—C. 

Exectro-TELEGRAPHIc. —In two months, we 
hear, the electric telegraph will be laid through Corn- 
wall to Plymouth, and Liskeard, Truro, and Fal- 
mouth are also about to be brought within the general 
electro-telegraphic organization, or innervation, of the 
country. 

PHorocRarus OF THE SouLAGES COLLECTION.— 
Mr. Thurston Thompson has prepared a series of 
Fifty Photographs of the principal objects in the 
Souluges Collection, consisting of bronzes, carved 
furniture, majolica, &., &c., which will be published 
shortly. 








TENDERS 


For the new town-hall and markets at Rugby. Mr. 
Murray, of Coventry, architect :— 






Hall, Nottingham.. £4,190 0 0 
Bromwich,. Rugby 3,500 0 
Parnell, Rugby............ 3,333 7 0 
Rathbone, Hill Morton ... -. 3,324 0 0 
Gasgoine, Leamington ........... 2,889 0 0 


For building a granary, engine, and boiler house, at 
4, Irongate-wharf, Paddington, for the London General 
Omnibus Company. Mr. Wm. Scurry, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 


G. T. Smith ..... Sanaanieeocmensae soee £2,949 0 0 
IN oss sensi eins ss bonnsacasesscceraa es? 2,935 0 0 
Smith and Armstrong..........0+0 2,820 0 0 
Rs iiss ecsanusiedsoveinh votacesase ». 2,780 0 0 
BOO. oncrenee bhidsehesues Eau baas 2, 00 
Ean Soccus cospetpansboceesa ppnecsabaete 2,597 0 0 
Se Oe ite 2,373 0 0 
Greig (accepted) ........0+04 Qeveee 2,227 O 0 





For building a house at Putney, for Mr. J. T. Leader. 
Mr. Chas. Lee, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 


Patrick and-Son, London ....... ~ £2,540 0.0 
Colls and Co. London..........00006. 2,520 0 0 
DO TIMED s0..c000cccessescesteossees 2,480 0 0 
Avise and Sons, Putney ............ 2,486 0 0 





For additions to. union workhouse; Portsea Island. 
Quantities supplied :— 


Jas. Bramble, King-street......... £1,555 0 O 
Lee and Lavers, Lambeth......... 1,495 0 0 
John Ayling, Portses.............. 1,406 0 0 
J. W. and J. King, Portsea...... 1,843 0 0 
George Absolam, Portsea.......... 1,295 0 0 
Caleyand Boardman,Hambledon 1,285 0 0 
Thomas Barkhurst, Portsea (ac- 

COREE): -ccgcecosancacssccevssecsrsenes 1,175 0 0 


For the erection of a vicarage at-Sutton, Snffolk, 
Messrs. Morgan and Phipson, architects :— 


BE SRE AB aces osha oeakessease £1,431 0 0 
Dove and Beadon, Woodbridge 1,360 0 0 
Fairhead, Sutton ............secseeees 1,350 0 0 
Canham, Sutton. ........cccescsvecees 1,313 3 0 
Bennett, Ipswich .........cc.ceceeses 1,292 0 0 
Orman, Ipswich .............sseaeees 1,230 0 0 
Baldeston, Ipswich (accepted)... 1,170 0 0 


For villa at East Moulsey, for Mr. Hastings. Mr. Salter, 
architect :— 


BRO. cncewsecesescccnmncppenies cqsveccdt £1,269 0 O 
IIE 65 csc ssctieniastessniablihivn . 1,250 0 @ 
SUED = cs sessissnisupensassasrecsonceses 1,222 0 0 
EGON © vivnse ven ceveriscgu covet iiiicss 1,145.0 0 
PMO ies iessrisch + vbnesebnniladen devseind ly 00 





For pulling down and rebuilding,stwo houses in New-inn~ 
yard, Shoreditch, for Mr. T, Rock :— 





Tidmaprell ..oscess0snesenscneenoesovosnaess £1,631 0 0! 
Shipway ...,.. aibapekovobenipeacowesbscene 1,458 0 0 
owe 4 boccassscnedvbvescusttbuensdiventesen’ 1,425 0 0 
POUR; ss. pveesdans swpspessinsesonnmnns 1,385 0 0 
FMRI. s saanasine tack @es spades vdgnaente 1,303 0 0 
Rivett ... 1,301 0 0 
BarQOant’s....ccvvewrersseveccceveoosvecne 0 0 

BAO BID favnesees sacovnedegseesnces evceecene 1,125 0 O! 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Messrs. F. — T. H.W. — D.D.— W.K.H. (apply to the Cos). 
—T.G.—J. R..(we cannot venture to give any opinion upon: the 
matter).—C. and B.—B. and Sons.— Bramante.—W. J.J. (let us see 
the drawing).—E. M. (14 per cent. is the least allowed for superin> 
tendence).—X. Y. Z. (no).—H. E.—J. 8. L. (look to the in: ex).— 
A. J. B=—No. 98.—C. E. P.—H. J. P.—W. D. G.—N. and I.—¢.J. P. 
—S. F.—8cintilla—H. B.—D. P.—J. D.—Messrs. W. and Co.— 
Pairplay.—P. and 8.—M.—F. 8. W.—G. G. 8.—Delta —Amateur.— 
A Sculpcor.—Constant Reader.—C.—One of the 218.—R. K.—B. F. 
—E. B.—S.—R. B. (under our limit).—Mr. K.—J. H. C.—No. 69.— 
PF. L—S. P. X.—No. 77.—J. B. N.—Working Joiner (out of our 
province).—D, F.—L. —J. 8. D.—Facts.—J. H. 0.—B. R.—G. H.— 
No. 146.—J. B.—Sa’erio.—J. H. C.—F.G@. W. 

“ Books-and Addresses.”—-We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding adcresses. 





NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- , 


ments should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not 
to the “ Editor :” all other communications should be 





addressed:to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
O CEMENT MANUFACTURERS.—TO 


BE LET,.a YARD and 3 ARRLES of CEMENT and 
LIAS STONF, at CHARMOUTH, DORSET.—The Stone is of 
superior ity for making Char, Roman and Portland Cements, 
and has the advantage of Bituminous Shale to assist the burning, 
in abundance, Also, is most advantageously situated for obtai 
freights at a low "rate for the northern coal and continental ports, 

y vessels re’ ng from the western ports,—For- particulars 
apply to Mr. J. H. FREAN; Charmouth, Dorset. 


REEHOLD BUILDING LAND. —FOR 
ALE, with 4,400 of. frontage 
close to a salion, ay a pare Ser apg rr Also, 
about Twelve Acres, with 2,000 feeb of beautiful jour, bree 

~ Price 





feet deep, near a station eleven miles from London- 
er poly to Mr. PAKSONS, 2, King’s Arms-yard, 
street, 


O ENGINEERS, MILLWRIGHTs, 
MACHINISTS. RAILWAY CARRIAGE BUILDERS: 
BRASS and IRONFOUNDERS, and OTHERS.—The Directors 
of the South-Eastern Raiiwav Company are prepared to LET on 
LEASE the very extensive WOK KSHOPS and Premises lately in 
the occupation of the Carriage Department of the Company, ad. 
oining the Railway at the Deptford Station, inthe High-street, 
eptford, three miles from London-bridge. The situation of these 
premises, 80 close to the City of London, the Government Arsenals, 
and Dockyard, and their connection by sidings with the Rail 
render them Fo enn eligible for either of -the. above-nam; 
businesses, which may be carried on upon an extensive scale— 
For further particulars, and to treat, apply to: Mr. EDWARD 
RY DE, Surveyor to the Company, at his Offices in the London 


erminus. 


ITY FREEHOLD, close to Mark-lane.— 


Persons ‘desirous of PU RCHASING capacious FREEHOLD 
PREMISES, capable. of great denprovement, Stnste AS 
may submit their proposals to Mr. JOSt PH SPRINGBET 
Architect, 13, Clement’slane, on THURSDAY, 4th day-of JUNE 
pleas particulars and a plan may be obtained on applicas 


on. 
T° MACHINISTS, ENGINEERS, and 


SMITHS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, an old-established 
BUSINESS in the above branches, which has been successfully 
carried on in London for nearly half a century, and may be in- 
creased by a person of active habits TheSTUCK and PLANT 
to be taken at a valuation —Address, G. R. Mr. Wm. Myatt, 
Solicitor, 31, Throgmorton-street, London. 


O BUILDERS. — KENT. — Close toa 


Railway Station, eight miles from London, overlooking a 
beatuiful country.—TO BE LET, for houses.to cost not less 
1,6008. the pair, an excellent BUILDING FRONTAGE; on the 
high road ; 60 to 70 per cent, advances made to respectable parties 
who may have some capital to back them.—Por: further particus 
lars,apply to Mr. A. C. HOOK, Land Agentand Surveyor, 13a, 
Te George-street, Westminst-r, 8.W. between the hours of Ten 
and Four. 


JPREEHOLD LAND TO BE LET, on 


Building Lease for ninety-nine years. Money advanced to 
responsible parties. Freehold Land to be Sold for building pur 
































poens in ble situations. — Apply at the Offices o esse, 
. —— and PHIPSON, Architects, 3, Danes-Inn, St. Clement’, 





FFREEHOLD GROUND, Tower-street.—~ 


The Commissioners of Sewer; of the City of London, hereby 
give Notice that they will meet in the Guildhall of the said City, 
on FUESDAY, the 26th day of MAY rext, to reczive PRO 
SALS for the PURCHASE ofa certain PLOT of FREEHOLD 
GROUND, situate in -Tower-street, near -Mark-lane. Further 
particulars and forms of proposal may be had on application to 
this ()ftice, where.a plan of the ground may also be seen. Persons 
making proposals. for the said.land must attend. omthe above 
mentioned day, and the party whose offer is accepted, will be 


rT 





required :to pay a deposit of 20 per cent. of the purchase-money, 

and sign an agreement for payment of the remainder on the com- 

pletion of the sale, JOSEPH DAW, Principal Clerk. 
Sewers Office, Guildhall, .A pril 28th,.1857. 


BuLLpInG LAND, WANSTEAD-PARK, 
ESSEX.—TO BE LET on BUIUDING ‘LEASES, for 
long terms, several PLUTS of -highly desirable: LAND, for-willas 
and other residences, in the above park. The land is situate in 
the immediate neighbourhoed of the Woodford and Loughton 
Railway. Plans of the property may. be-seen, and. ail 

and information may be obt d on application to Mr. CLIF- 
TON, Arehitect, &c, No: 5; Gresham House, Broad-street. 


LDERSHOT CAMP. — TO BE LET,, by 
TENDER. in Lots, for stabling or other building purposes, 
PLOTS of valuable FRONTAGE LAND, adjoining the turnpike 
road, and in thecentre of the two cam ans may be seen at 
the Farnham- Wharf, — Particulars a6 to letting, “Te 
may be inspected at the Office of Messrs, LAMB, BROOKS, : 
CO. Basingstoke; and of Mr. EDWARD H. BURNELL, bur- 
veyor, 32, Redford-row, London, W.C, Tenders to be addressed to 
Messrs. MB, BRUOKS, and CO. Basingtoke, on or before 
FRIDAY, the 22nd of MAY. 


A UDERSHOT. — Several eligible BUILD- 


ING SITES TO BE SULD, immediately fronting, the 
Eogenne Sepavis eens Becwceiae tome ea 
o r. - . Pe aud. eerip ‘OF _ ali 
Valuer, Basingstoke, Hants. - _ 


Be DING SITE, SPITALFIELDS, of 

large dimensions, adapted for the erection of a 

near the Kastern Counties Railway and new street from White- 

a eee to Mr. JuNES, 27, street, 
e 


HEAPSIDE.—Eligible BUILDING SITE, 

of considerable depth, with a frontage of- upwards of 60 

feet, TO BE LET for a long term.—For rarticulars, apply .to 
Mr. JONES, Estate Agent, 27, Milk-street, Cheapside. 


REEHOLD GROUND-RENT, CITY of 


LON DON.—The Commissioners of. Sewers of the Ci 
ot London wit! meetinthe Guildhali ofthe said City on TUESDAY, 
9th JUNK, 1857, to receive TMNDERS for ASING.s 
FREEHOLD GROUND RENT of 501. a year for a term of 
seventy-nine years from 24th JUNE, 1853; and the Rever-ion of 
a House, Warehouse, and Premises, situate ou the east side of 
Philpot-iane,. in the said Citv.—Printed particulars and condi- 
tious of sale may be obtained on app'ication at. the-Sewers Uffice, 
Guitdhall. JoSBeH DAW, Principal Clerk. 

Sewers Office, Guildhall, March 12, 1857. 


REEHOLD TO BE SOLD, or TO BE 
LET on REPAIRING or REBUILDING LEASE, No. 

| 14, CRUSS-STREET, HATTON GARDEN, &.C. The situation 

| is well adapted for a workshop building. Wart of the 

| money mav remain on mortgage,—For particulars, apply to 

Mr. G. A. YOUNG, 34, Kagle-street, Kei Lion-square, W. 


| MANUFACTURING PREMISES, withgood 
iene frontage to the Limehouse Cut, sud comprising envekeerar® 









































| lodge, dwelling-house, stabling for nive horses, with lofts i two 
workshops and warehouses, engine-house. boiler-house, store 
rooms, and open and inclosed. sheds, TO BE LET (eitherss one 


| or two occupations) with immediate ien.— For 
ply to Messrs, BEADEL and SONS, 25, Gresbast- 


counting-houses, extensive range of well-built and com 


| Soreet, Lond 
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